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ture will be dominated by the inti- 
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and Beauty of the Wilderness of 
Alaska and The Yukon. 

The remarkable and numerous pho- 
tographs with which Mr. Auer illus. 
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account of tools, implements, and 
tackle. 
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without doubt, the best thing ever writ- 
ten upon these fishes. It is clear, and 
covers the whole ground of the differ- 
ent modes of fishing, and is accom- 
panied by cuts of the manner of hold- 
ing the rod, castings, and diagrams of 
the mode of throwing the fly so that 
it seems to us as if the merest tyro 
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fully reading this book and following 
its instructions. Not only is it a book 
for the beginner, but it is one that no 
angler can afford to do without.— 
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Cameo Paper, and_ three-color 
cover jacket showing Yellow- 
stone Falls in its natural beauty; 
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THE BEAR HUNT AT SAN PASCUAL 


BEFORE THE DAY OF THE HIGH POWER RIFLE, YOUR BORDER VAQUERO 





play the cup of gold and win), said 

José Guero, as we were all seated 
in the big sala of the old adobe house on 
the San Pascual ranch playing burro tis- 
nado. 

“That’s all right,” said the big Missou- 
rian, vawning noisily; “why don’t you fel- 
lows show us some of your celebrated bear 
hunting you talk so much about? I’ve been 
on this ranch a year and haven't seen a 
bear lassoed yet, though there’s tracks 
around pretty. near every day; blamed if 
I don’t begin to think it’s a California yarn 
about lassoing bears, anyhow.” 

“Well,” said Chato, “if anybody wants 
to lasso a bear, one nailed the old mare’s 
colt last night down by the oak corral, and 
from the number of tracks there must 
have been at least six of them; anyhow, 


J oy la copa de oro y gano” (I 


there was an old one with some half-- 


grown cubs. They made a close call on 
the old mare; but only tore a strip of 
meat off her side.” 

Don Jose Sotelo, a gray-haired man of 
sixty years, who had been major domo of 
the Chino ranch in its palmiest days, 
looked up from the corner where he was 
preparing hair from a horse’s mane to be 
made into a hair rope, and began to mani- 
fest an interest in matters going on around 
him. 

“Carrai! you can revenge the old mare if 
you want to. There’s nothing I’d like bet- 
ter.” 

Jose Navarro, the head vaquero, replied : 
“We'll trade her for a bear—perhaps two; 
if we don’t, some of the Doctor’s fine colts 
will get a call one of these nights; besides 
the mare is old, and if we are lucky we 
can have a good time and a big bear fight 
on the Diez y Seis de Septembre.” 

Don Jose’s eves shot a glance of con- 


tempt at the “if” in his son-in-law’s re- - 


marks. ‘The old man was said to have 
lassoed and tied a dozen bears at Chino 
without assistance. 

“Well,” said one of the boys, “let’s do it 


WOULD ROPE AND TIE A GRIZZLY AND DRAG HER HOME ALIVE 


By HANCOCK M. JOHNSTON 


now, while Don Jose is here and we have 
a full moon to work-by.” This was greet- 
ed by a yell of approval. 

After being urged by all present, partic- 
ularly.the Yankees, Don Jose consented to 
lead the bear hunt. After a general dis 
cussion of the subject it was decided, this 
being Sunday, that all could be gotten in 
readiness for the necktie party by Tuesday 
night. 

El Burrero viego (the old donkey herd) 
and El Cir, a young nephew of the owner, 
were delegated to invite Tose lenero (thé 
wood, cutter) a noted bear sharp, and also 
to have the bait prepared and make all 
arrangemgnts. Don Jose and Navarro 
were detailed to select each mian’s best 
broken and bitted horse and put it in con- 
dition for the work ahead. These horses 
are so skillfully trained that with only a 
twine string for reins, they can be stopped 
at full speed, whirled around or even 
thrown on their side. 

Poking a good deal‘of fun at each other, 
the Californians and the skeptical Ameri- 


An enormous grizzly blocked our path 





' present City of Pasadena. 


cans went to bed in first-class humor, look- 
ing forward to any amount of fufi and 
enjoyment in the next few days; the Amer- 
icans feeling that when the hunt was over, 
if there was no bear tied, they would have 
the laugh on the natives for all time. 

Next morning long before daylight all 
had breakfasted and scattered to carry out 
their respective duties connected with the 
big hunt. By daybreak the horse band was 
corralled, and as we rode away we saw 
Don Jose and Navarro selecting our 
horses. We three went. to find the old 
mare, the others to search for the bear’s 
regular trail from the mountain. We roped 
the mare without difficulty and led her 
along the edge of the bajeo, meeting El Cir 
and his party as agreed near the oak cor- 
ral. They had found the trail along a 
wood road which filed down a very narrow 
cafion into the Arroyo Seco, a general 
place of refuge for thieves and murderers 
in those early days. The trail was imme- 
diately above the corral de robles, so-called 
because it was built of oaken logs placed 
on end; it was used for conveniences when 
branding horses and cattle. 

After carefully examining the location, 
we brought the old mare up to the edge of 
the bajeo, which is a low, flat piece of 
land; this one was as smooth as a floor, 
a mile and more wide and about three 
miles long, running southeasterly across 
the San Pascual ranch, the site of the 
Here we killed 
the mare, and dragging the paunch, made 
a circuit of about ten miles by way of the 
Cafiada de las flores and Precipice Cafion, 
thence across the Plain of Flowers above 
Loma Colorado (now Monk’s Hill), down 
through the Rincon to the Arroyo Seco 
bank, from whence we followed the bank 
back to the mare’s body. This was done 
to enable the bear to follow the scent of 
the carcass. , 

By the time we had finished it was 
late in the afternoon; we had long been 
thinking of bean stew and coffee, so we 
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left for the ranch, where we found that 
Don Jose and Navarro had been as busy 
as we. We reported: to the Don, attended 
to the tired animals and seated ourselves 
to a savory supper, to which we did am- 
ple justice. 

When the candle light came each man 
busied himself putting on. new latigos, re- 
placing all weak strings in every part of the 
saddle, bridle and spurs; going over every 
strand of his riata, until nearly midnight, 
when we all turned in.’ Next morning by 
sunrise a messenger was despatched to vis't 
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the carcass. By early breakfast time he 
reported that’ there was about one-third 
gone; that where the paunch had been 
dragged over sandy places in roads, the 
bear tracks were so thick it looked as 
though they had been patted smooth by 
human hands; in fact, he could not tell 
how many bears had followed that trail by 
the tracks; for his part he thought about 
a thousand. 

“Ah! calabacero,” said Don Jose, “don’t 
you know that one bear will sometimes 
walk up and down the paunch track just 


Where the grizzly is hunted today. The old San Pascual is now Pasadena 
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for fun? They are devils. To-night, it is 
a sure shot on their coming again, as they 
evidently did not find the old mare until 
too near daylight to finish her, so to-night 
as the moon rises, we must be within ear- 
shot. of the carcass, and we won’t give up 
the bear until the moon sets. She’s most 
likely to come in the half lights.” 


After breakfast we saddled up to our fa- 
vorites, and went out over the bear trail 
to make a guess of how many bears, and 
of what size they were, also to select our 
road for the raid upon them, and take in 
the accidents of the ground in daylight. 
The bear sharps decided that there was an 
enormous she bear, with three half-grown 
cubs, which would make it amply exciting 
for the eleven hunters. 


HOSE horses were fed all the grain 
tT that was good for them that day, and 

were as well cared for as any Ken- 
tucky thoroughbred ever was the day be- 
fore the race, for we knew there would be 
plenty of hard work for them sometime be- 
tween dark and daylight. 

By early dusk Tuesday night, every man’s 
horse was carefully saddled and bridled, 
riatas coiled and hung on the pommels and 
the latigos left so that one pull would tight- 
en them sufficiently for the journey. Anx- 
iously we waited, loafing around the corri- 
ders with occasional glances at our horses, 
discussing the prospects of the hunt from 
every standpoint and relating incidents and 
accidents of previous hunts engaged in by 
different individuals. 


About ten o’clock Don Jose put new life 
into the circle by shouting out of the door 
of the house, “A las armas, muchachos, 
adelante!” (To arms, boys, forward!) In 
less time than it takes to tell every man 
was in his saddle and we were strung out 
on the trail by twos and threes. A finer 
looking cavalcade could not have been 
picked out for perfect pose in the saddle, 
mounts and equipment for the prospective 
work. 


Don Jose, sitting his beautiful and grace- 
ful tordillo (gray) chineno straight as an 
arrow in spite of his sixty odd years; Na- 
varro on his high-strung, merry sabino; 
Chato on El Mohino; El Cir, my brother, 
on his Arab-shaped Garfia cream; I, on a 
Sanchez with four white feet, and the others 
equally well mounted, set off merrily at a 
fox trot up the wood road and along the 
easterly bank of the arroyo through the 
Potrero Chiquito and Potrero de las Agua- 
ges, through the magnificent live oaks, 
which then abounded there, and came out 
on the mesa, just above the old Tejon trail 
Jeading by the Piedra Gordo, or Eagle 
Rock. There we stopped, and throwing our 
feet up over the horses’ withers, tied our 
spur chains to prevent their clinking against 
the stirrups. 


Don Jose rode slowly ahead, listened in- 
tently for a moment, then said in an under- 
tone, “The old woman has arrived, sons.” 
El] Burrero wanted to know how he knew. 
The old man replied, “The dog that eats 


’ does not bark. Don’t you hear the coyotes 


yelling? In other words, the bear is eat- 
ing horse, the coyotes want to eat horse. 
but are afraid of her, so stand off and yell 
at her; if the bear was not there, the 
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coyotes would be eating and could not yell.” 

“Well,” said the burrero, “that is easy to 
guess after you know how.” 

. “Now,” said Done Jose, “as you see, the 
moon is just coming over the sierras, and 
in about two minutes she will have her 
horn hooked over the top of one of these 
pines, and give us light to do our work, 
so cinch your saddles and be ready for the 
word; remember, the unskillful and Ameri- 
cans must stay back and keep between the 
bears and the edge of the arroyo, so as to 
make them take to the plain for it, if they 
run, which I doubt very much their doing, 
as a grizzly bear with cubs at her side 
will generally stand her ground and fight 
to the death. The cubs of course are most 
likely to cut across and break for the ar- 
royo, so you who can’t do any work keep 
between them and the arroyo, and if they 
make toward you, charge them and ham- 
mer them over the head with your ropes- 
ends. Navarro, El Lenero and I will at- 
tend to Mrs. Oso. Bl Cir, El Guerro, Jose 
Ybarra, Chato and Ambagsio ought to be 
able to take care of the three cubs and tie 
them up.” 

When all were ready we rode along the 
mesa just behind the brow of the hill very 
quietly until we arrived at a point between 
the bear and the arroyo bank; wheeling 
about, we divided ourselves in accordance 
with the work allotted to us, when our 
attention was called to the fact that it was 
light enough to see the bear. Every man 
shook his feet in the stirrups to see if 
everything was tight, and Don Jose, press- 
ing his gray with the calves of his legs, and 
slightly leaning forward, went off with a 
bound like a shot, yelling “Santiago! At 
the bear, boys, don’t-be cowards or gourd 
sellers.” 

Every man followed at like speed, over 
the mesa, down the steep slope to the ba- 
jeo, hooting and yelling like demons. In 
the dim light we could see a massive form 
which looked to me, as I got nearer, more 
like my small boyhood’s idea of an ogre 
than anything I had ever seen. It was 
terrifying, but upon near approach my ogre 
resolved itself into an enormous grizzly 
standing with her fore paws hanging pur- 
poselessly beforé her. Two cubs were sit- 
ting on their haunches at her side looking 
at us in wonder and curiosity; the other 
was hidden behind her.and the carcass. 

We all expected her to stand her ground 


We went out over the bear trail 
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and fight for her cubs, as bears generally do, 
but she evidently thought them big enough 
and old enough to take care of themselves, 
so when we got within about sixty feet of 
her, she lit out ‘with a snort (about the 
same sound that a large hog would make 
if she did her very best) for Precipice 
Cajion. 

According to instructions, Don Jose, El 
Lenero and Navarro only put out after the 
bear. El Georchy, El Burrero and I de- 
ployed as scouts between the cubs and the 
arroyo; El Cir, El Guero, Ambagsio, 
Ybarra and Chato charging the cubs, which 
stood their ground and made a game fight 
from start to finish. Don Jose led the trio 
after the old bear, a little to the right and 
about sixty feet ‘in her rear. p 

Navarro was immediately behind him, El 
Lenero about a hundred feet behind and 
somewhat to her left. They all gained on 
her in the run across the bajeo, and Don 
Jose planted his lasso around her neck, 
but it was promptly jerked off and thrown 
to one side in a very contemptuous manner. 
Don Jose slowed down to prepare his rope 
again, giving Navarro a chance which he 
improved as well as he could, but, unfor- 
tunately, just as he was about to throw, 
the bear gave a snort that sent Navarro 
and his sabino a hundred yards off their 
course; by this time, “the necktie party” 
had struck the hog wallow on the other 
side of the bajeo and’the bear had the ad- 


vantage, so she increased the gap between © 


herself and El Lenero considerably, for by 
this time he was leading the trio of las- 
sadores ; but as soon as the hog wallow was 
cleared and the smooth slope dotted with 
elder bushes on the other side gained,. El 
Lenero ran on to her rapidly and planted 
his riata over her neck and behind one 
shoulder—“aluso ladron” (thief fashion), 
as we used to call it. 


T was too much for the bear’s ingenuity. 
She could not get it off, so she chatged 
with one foreleg lashed to -her neck. 

Don Jose was right there, and as ‘she 
came the old chap met her with a beau- 
tiful overhang throw, caught both hind feet, 
and whirling the chineno ’round on his hind 
feet, had her stretched out full length on 
her side quicker than I can tell it. 

The other two horses having given cour- 
age by their actions to the cowardly Sa- 
bino; Navarro came up, and taking down 
his horsehair rope to hold his horse with, 
wrapped the reins very tight around the 
pommel, got down and went to Don Jose’s 
assistance ; Don Jose now took a reef in his 
riata, riding up within ten feet of the bear, 
leaving about twenty feet of the loose end 
beyond his horn. Navarro took this, 
slipped it through the neck rope and passed 
it back to Don Jose; catching that between 
Don Jose and the bear in his hands, he 
pulled hard on it to keep it tight ; Don Jose, 
taking up the slack of the end, tightened 
the riata at about the same point as before, 
drawing the hind feet chock-a-block to the 
neck riata and rolling the bear into a big 
ball. Of course this is one way of roping 
a bear, but there are many other ways. 

Navarro now took down some bale rope 
and half-hitching it several times ’round 
the bear’s nose, fixed at least one female 
so that she would have to keep her mouth 


ce ae 


ed 





The cubs were likely to cut across 


shut. He then added his riata to the other 
two and the trio dragged the bear up to a 
tree about a foot in diameter, pulled her 
hind feet around it on opposite sides with 
riatas, then with many knots and _ half- 
hitches known only to sailors and vaque- 
ros, tied them together, hugging the tree, 
at the same time leaving plenty of space 
between the tree and her body, so that she 
could describe as many circles around the 
tree by springing and walking around it 
with her forelegs as she chose, but could 
not reach the riata on her feet. 

Navarro now took all the other riatas off, 
and cutting the bale rope on the bear’s 
nose, left her as free as air, except as to 
her two hind feet. She availed herself of 
the opportunity to make up for long si- 
lence and enforced inaction. She screamed, 
kicked, bit, scolded and threatened, and we 
poked fun at her in several different lan- 
guages until she lapsed into sullen silence, 
when we left her to solitary meditation 
and went back to the bait. 

Guero succeeded in catching a cub the 
first throw, and Chato and Ybarro helped 
tie it; the chatnbones and greenhorns were 
all busy with the other two; one of the 
cubs ran for the arroyo. I threw my 
riata, but having buck fever somewhat, 
the cub ran through the loop and kept his 
course. I whirled my horse and whacked 
him on the nose a couple of times with 
the hondo (rawhide lasso loop) which 
turned him back. By this time the big 
Missourian had gained courage and want- 
ed to be in, so about the time the cub was 
turned El Georchy was pretty close to him 
and coming head on at full speed. The 
cub probably thinking that as Georchy had 
no riata here was his meat, immediately 
changed his tactics and charging the Bayo 
Coyote, caught about four pounds horse 
steak off the® stifle, hanging on like a 
mortgage. 

You should have seen the bay buck and 
squeal! Instead of standing the usual 
three bucks, as most gringos do (one up, 
one down, and the other to the ground), 
that gringo simply was great; you could 
not have slipped a piece of tissue paper 
under him at any stage of it. Chato, who 
had been trying to learn English all win- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 368) 
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GIVE THE BOY A TWENTY-TWO 


BUT NOT NOT UNTIL HE LEARNS TO KNOW WHERE THE 
BULLET WILL TO GO—AND WHERE IT WILL FINALLY LAND 


O you remember—years ago, when 
D you were but a little fellow—how 

you teased the folks for that air 
rifle? Most certainly you do. Do you re- 
member how you rushed down stairs al- 
most before your eyes were open that 
Christmas morning and, lo and behold! 
something nickled and shiny was leaning 
against the chimney beneath your well- 
filled stocking. Remember it? why, it 
seems like yesterday. 

With that new air rifle in your posses- 
sion, life seemed complete. Your heart’s 
desire was gratified. What more could 
a fellow wish for? Nothing, un- 
less it might be an unlimited supply 
of BB shot. A few years passed 
away and two or three air rifles went 
the way all well used air rifles go. 
Then came a change. You wanted a 
real rifle—one that would shoot 
powder and bullets. You collected a 
big pile of catalogues and read and 
reread them dozens of times, until 
you could recite paragraphs of their 
contents verbatim et literatim—and 
did so, frequently. 

Then came the day that brought 
the little .22 calibre rifle. How you 
did enjoy it! You used it for years 
and since it first came into your pos- 
session you have purchased many 
other rifles of various calibres, but 
you never outgrew the little .22. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
how much more fortunate you were 
than hundreds of other boys? Some 
time in the life of every boy there 
comes the desire to possess a rifle. 
Where one parent permits the boy 
to have a rifle and teaches him or 
thas him taught how to use it and 
«are for it correctly, hundreds of 
parents flatly refuse to let him have 
one, or if they do let him have a 
rifle, they let them use it with no 
tegard for safety. 

How often do we hear fond parents 
—usually nearsighted ones—who say 
they wouldn’t permit their boy to 
have this or that, or do this or that, 
include firearms among the forbid- 
den fruits. But what real red 
blooded father wouldn’t prefer to 
see a cleaning rod that smells of gun oil 
standing in the corner, rather than the 
latest thing in canes. He would not take 
long to choose between a cartridge box 
and a cigarette package, either. 

So by all means give the boy an air rifle 
when he is old enough to use it. Show 
him how to handle it with safety to him- 
self and others. You will have nearly as 
much sport out of his first gun as the boy 
himself will—some parents have more. 
Then later, when he outgrows this first 
weapon, let him have a real rifle. But re- 
member that you are putting into his 
hands a dangerous firearm—one with suf- 
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ficient power to take human life—and 
teach him how to use it and take care 


of it. 


An ignorant or careless boy armed with 
a .22 calibre rifle and a box of loaded 
cartridges is a dangerous combination to 
turn loose. He is a harbinger of trouble 
and it will be miraculous if he or one of 
his companions does not come to grief. 
If you permit your boy to have a rifle and 
do not teach—if necessary compel—him to 
use it correctly, you are morally guilty 
of criminal negligence. 

But simply because a .22 calibre rifle is 


Teach him as soon as he is willing to learn 


dangerous, is no just cause for denying 
a boy the privilege of owning one and 
learning to use it correctly. The posses- 
sion and use of such a weapon will give 
him many hours of pleasure that he could 
not obtain in any other way. Furthermore, 
if he has shooting to occupy his spare 
hours, he is in little danger from the 
temptations that pool rooms and other city 
diversions offer—which in the end prove 
more deadly than any rifle bullet. 

There are some things that a boy with 
a rifle must be especially cautioned about. 
He must be impressed with the fact that 
on him rests much responsibility. He 


must be compelled to observe certain rules 
about handling the rifle. He must be 
taught to carefully and thoroughly clean 
the arm every time it is used; for a dirty 
rifle is the sign of a careless owner, and 
a careless person should not be allowed 
even to possess a firearm. 

A single-shot rifle is better adapted for 
a beginner than a repeating rifle. The 
user will be compelled to insert each car- 
tridge with his fingers, and there will be 
less liability of forgetting that the rifle is 
loaded. With but a single bullet at his 
disposal, the shooter will quickly learn to 

be careful, and in this way will ac- 
quire accuracy that he would never 
attain if he was handling a repeating 
arm and could blaze away recklessly. 
Ammunition of .22 calibre is cheap, 
but it is better to score cleanly with 
one accurately placed bullet, than to 
waste half a dozen in accomplishing 
the same result. And boys who are 
required to earn their ammunition 
are more liable to be conservative in 
its use than boys to whom it is free- 
ly given. The conservative boy likes 
to make each shot count when he 
fires it. 

A .22 calibre bullet is a very small 
bit of lead, but it has sufficient force 
when fired from a rifle barrel to kill 
a person at quite a long range. To 
vividly impress on a boy’s mind the 
danger and destruction lurking in 
the little .22, let him experiment with 
his rifle by packing up boards and 
shooting at them at close range. 
When he learns that the .22 short 
and .22 long will penetrate about 
three and one-half inches of pine, 
and that the .22 long-rifle will tear 
its way through five and a half 
inches of the same wood placed 
twenty feet from the muzzle of the 
rifle, he will quickly realize that he 
has been entrusted with a dangerous 
weapon. If he fails to comprehend 
this lesson, he should not be allowed 
to use a rifle. 

After years of handling and shoot- 
ing rifles, and of observing others at 
it, the writer has decided that one 
of the greatest dangers in using 

rifles is generally overlooked. The ma- 
jority of shooters bear in mind and 
caution others time and again to know 
what they are shooting at. This is 
excellent advice and should always be 
carried out, but the trouble with most 
beginners is that while they may be care- 
ful in not shooting until they are sure just 
what they are about to fire at, they do not 
take into consideration where the bullet 
is going to finally strike after it hits cr 
misses the mark shot at. 

For example, suppose we set a can on 
top of a fence post and fire at it. The 
bullet hits the mark and passes through it. 
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Then where does it go? Does it strike a 
solid background where it stops without 
doing damage, or does it go flying across 
the next lot, endangering the lives and 
property of others? This same danger 
from stray bullets is present when shoot- 
ing along the surface of, water, frozen 
ground, or flat rocks. The bullet strikes 
at such a slight angle that it glances off 
with great force and finally lodges in some 
place unexpected by the shooter. It is sur- 
prising how many of these stray bullets 


R. CHAS. NEWTON’S opinion of 

muzzle loading rifles, expressed at 

different times in Forest and Stream 
and other outdoor magazines, has ruffled 
my hair the wrong way. 

The two photographs with this article 
show rifles of two different makes of the 
muzzle-loading system that I believe can 
outshoot any rifle he has ever made. One, 
the older, K. Bircher made. The other 
is a Pope, 25-25 barrel on Ballard action. 
Bircher was as fine a gunmaker probably 
as Switzerland ever allowed to emigrate to 
America. He specialized on turkey-match 
and Schuetzen style rifles for particular 
shooters. This one he bored to 10 mm. or 
.39 caliber, choked and gain twist left hand; 
eight grooves with rounded corners and flat 
bottoms. The barrel is 30 inches, No. 5, 
octagonal, making the weight 16 pounds 
The sights are front pin-head, with dia- 
mond set in the center. There is a peep 
wind-gauge of European design—and a 
dandy good sight, too. 

The stock is of finest curly walnut, and 
furniture of the lock, set triggers, tang, and 
spur finger guard fits very close to the 
wocd. The joints have stayed put all 
these years, in spite of drying out to an 
extent that you would think would make 
them show, as they always do in the case 
of quickly made factory stocks. The 
checking is deep and flat on top of 
the diamond. A black buffalo horn tip to 
the fore-end finishes off one of the finest 
hand-made stocks I ever owned. 

Equipment consists of a false muzzle and 
starter, to center the bullet’ in the bore as 
it goes through the tight choke, cutting 
the grooves. The sharp flat base of the 
bullet cuts all dirt down onto the powder 
charge, giving clean shooting—and every 
shot will have the same clean grooves to 
follow out. The lubricated bullet is cen- 
tered in the bore. It expands evenly at 
discharge, and takes the rifling as if 
the choked part had been cut with burrs 

drawn forward. 

No one can clean a bore alike each shot 
in breech loading. I have found five shots 
the limit with F. G. Hazzard powder if I 
wanted to stay in the ten ring without 
cleaning. In cold weather, shooting a 
breech-loader with the Pope outfit, I can 
make ten shot-grouns before cleaning. I 
could use nitro priming of ten per cent. of 
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find human targets. Much enjoyment can 
be derived from the little .22 calibre rifle, 
but the user should never forget for an 
instant that the instrument of pleasure he 
holds may become an instrument of de- 
struction in one careless moment. 

A long list of rules for the boy to ob- 
serve in handling a rifle would be con- 
fusing; and only two are really needed: 

1. Never point the rifle—loaded or 
empty—at anything you weuld not be per- 
fectly willing to put a bullet into. 


THE MUZZLE-LOADER FOR ACCURACY 


By HERVEY LOVELL 


load, and blow the dirt cut each shot. I 
am afraid of some primers in such fine 
barrels, on account of the danger of pit- 
ting the breech end of the grooves. Clean- 
ing thoroughly with gasoline helps where 
you have round corners in grooves; other- 
wise be careful with smokeless primers. 
In this Bircher muzzle-loader, shooting 
a 300 grain bullet, I use 60 grains F. G. 
Hazzard; and I would not refuse a match 
with Mr. Newton, if he used his .256 
caliber high-velocity rifle, my rifle to be 
wagered against one of his. I have spoiled 


my best mould for the long bullets, but can 


MUZZLE-LOADER RESULTS 





A sample target shot by the author 
with his muzzle-loading Pope on 
Ballard action. “Not a very 
good target,” he explains, “but 
better t most loads will 

shoot at 100 yards.” 
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2. When~about to fire, consider where 
the bullet is finally going to land. 

If the boy who uses or contemplates 
using a rifle will bear in mind and observe 
these two rules, he will enjoy his little .22, 
be a safe companion for other boys and 
be a crelit to the brotherhood of riflemen 
—and to his country when it needs* him. 

Are there any “grown-ups” who might 
consider the above rules and find them 


beneficial ? 






get Lischang to make one equally as good 

for the match—the Marine Corps course to 

be shot over, or a 200-yard off-hand match. 

No doubt Mr. Newton is the better shot, 

but I would have the more accurate rifle 

to shoot. , 

The accompanying target was shot with 
the muzzle-loading Pope on Ballard action, 
dcuble triggers, Winchester 5-power tele- 
scope, .32 caliber, 197-grain muzzle-loading 
Pope bullets, cast 1 to 30. This is not a 
very good target, but is better than most 
loads will shoot at 100 yards with a muzzle 
rest. I use No. 2 primers, and a shell full of 
F. G. Hazzard dental wax wad. Shooting 
this load breech loading, I can sometimes 
place 4 out of 5 shots in the same hole. 
I then clean with wet rags, and the next 
shot will get out of the group one-half 
inch or more—causing a lot of profanity. 

These two rifles would cost to make up 
about $75 each, and are well worth the 
money. One of the barrels was made 
European style, the other American: note 
the resemblance of methods here and 
abroad in rifling and loading. 

I really think the Kentucky rifles of Mr. 
Newton’s boyhood days, in the hands of 
natives, were poorly made cheap affairs, 
about on a par with the notorious Flobert 
of my kid days. Birds of a feather flock 
together, so they say, and one of those 
mountaineers probably started loading too 
much fine-grained powder. Then some- 
times a country merchant stocks with some 
poor grade of ammunition, and it takes 
years to shoot it all away, due to the na- 
tives’ notion of economy. If they had been 
using a Golcher or Hawkins make of rifle, 
properly loaded, there would have been a 
different opinion on Mr. Newton’s part. 

The country smiths bought barrels from 
Eastern ironmongers for less than five dol- 
lars, including a cheap lock and tube. The 
brass furniture and set triggers cost a 
couple of more hard-earned dollars. By 
fitting the native birdseye maple stock to 
boughten parts, a complete rifle was 
formed—by a man _ usually following 
wagon-making or horse-shoeing as a trade. 
Can anyone imagine an accurate arm 
turned out by such methods? 

Did Mr. Newton ever attend a turkey 
match at 80 rods distance—or one for head 
shots at 75 yards? There was usually an 
accurate rifle in those matches. 
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WEEK-ENDING UP THE HUDSON 


RELAXATION CLOSE TO NATURE HELPS TO KEEP THE NATION'S 
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NERVES INTACT, DURING THE DAYS THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS 


A short spin up the Hudson by motorboat 


SHORT thirty-two miles’ spin by 

motorboat up the Hudson from the 

Big City—sequestered enough to be 
overlooked by the general run of New 
York’s resort seekers, yet near enough to 
be within reach of discerning ones—lies 
Croton Beach. And Croton Beach is a 
little bit of heaven for a widening circle 
of metropolites, who are tied down to a 
desk (and perhaps cement tennis courts) 
five days in the week, but who are wise 
enough to take to the water of a Saturday 
afternoon and rest “among the missing” 
until Monday. 

There are other ways to get there be- 
sides via motorboat, though that is prob- 
ably the most popular. There is a steam 
railway station within a mile of it, and a 
good automobile road to the beach itself. 
To the “old timers”—enthusiasts who have 
made the little strip of sand their outing 
rendezvous for several successive years— 
the paddle up by canoe is one of the big 
attractions. This takes all of Saturday 
afternoon and means arriva! well after 
dark for those who put out from Manhat- 
tan. Yet Sunday morning always finds a 
little fleet of them beached there, snuggling 
under the cozy shelter of their up-turned 
craft. Earlier arrivals, up with the sun 
for a dip while the flapjacks are still toss- 
ing contentedly in the bacon grease, seldom 
find the over-night “beach fleet” grouchy, 


By W. H. SPEAR 


even when awakened thus 
unreasonably by their bois- 
terous splashings and their 
splutterings. For that is just 
the trick that week-ending at 
Croton Beach plays would-be 
grouches. It keeps them fit to 
live with—even before breakfast. 
To get there by automobile 
from New York City, you can 
follow the splendid highway that 
tops the bluffs along the east 
shore, up through Yonkers and 
Ossining to Harmon; from there 
it is a short turn-out to the beach. For 
those who can go up the ideal way—by 
motorboat—an offing near the beach af- 
fords eight feet of water at mean low 
tide,, with a river-bottom anchorage level 
as a floor and covering a wide area. The 
beach itself forms a small pointed penin- 
sula, thus affording a lee anchorage 
whether the wind is up or down the river. 
The Hudson river division of the New 
York Central railroad will take you to 
Harmon, already mentioned, which is about 
a mile from the beach. Automobiles meet 
incoming trains and carry passengers to 
the camp grounds. 


HE beach is not over half a mile in 
a extent, but its site is pleasingly pic- 
turesque. Its broad expanse of 
brown sand, lapped on quiet days by the 
placid waters of the Hudson, during rough 
spells is lashed with foam. and spray to the 
booming of heavy surf—when the wind 
blows down the river from the north, lash- 
ing the water into tumbling white-capped 
waves. When the watereis quiet, toddlers 
just learning their way to the beach from 
the home tent are safely paddled about 
the little harbor by the “old ’uns”; and 
braver youngsters learn to master the can- 
vas craft for themselves. Real sport for 
the experienced canoeist, however, comes 
on days when the wind and waves are high 
—triding the breakers. 
This sport may seem a little tame if 
compared to its namesake of the coast. 






But straddle the gunwales of an empty 
canoe, racing beachward during a good 
Hudson “blow.” If you don’t get a thrill 
that tingles clear from your matted hair 
down to your toes where they try to grip 
the thwart, it’ll be because she veered and 
you came a cropper. 

Out in midstream there is nearly always 
enough breeze to afford a two-mast rig 
some good going, and few are the canoe- 
ists, even among the enthusiastic paddlers, 
who get through a whole season at Croton 
without tumbling for the sail as an ad- 
junct to canoe navigating—“tumbling” fig- 
uratively, and literally as well (overboard) 
at least once during their tutelage in the 
art of sailing the open canoe. 

Life at Croton Beach is a carefree ex- 
istence, and everybody makes the most of 
it. It is recreation simplified along com- 
mon-sense lines, void of stiffness and for- 
mality, notwithstanding a healthful exclu- 
siveness that appeals to a clean and whole- 
some class of campers. They are made 
up chiefly of New York City folks, who 
come and go in a constant stream of week- 
ending or longer vacationing. 

The arrival of a fleet of canoes is in- 
variably the occasion for a celebration, 
simple or elaborate, by themselves or by 
friends eager to welcome them. Two in 
a canoe is enough for the long paddle up 
the river, as enough duffle must usually be 
brought along to see the week-end out, 
except by those lucky enough to have a 
tent waiting for them under the care of 
friends who stay through. Such outfits as 


Canoe sailing, safe even for the kiddies 
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During rough spells, lashed with foam 
and spray to the booming of heavy surf 


they bring along are compact but com- 
plete, for ‘a few trips is enough to teach 
each one just what he needs to make his 
own outing the most enjoyable to him. 


ENTS of course are the most popular 

form of habitation, though bungalow 

life is indulged in to a certain ex- 
tent, especially by those who stay the sea- 
son out. Regulation wal? tents are the 
most popular, in size 8 by 10 or 9 by 12 
feet. Larger tents are seldom used except 
by clubs or groups of campers who live 
on a co-operative basis. Even the tran- 
sient canoeist usually has his little canoe 
tent, which he pitches on the sand. A hun- 
dred feet or more from the water’s edge 
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Real sport forthe expe- 


rienced canoeist, when 
the wind and waves are 
high—riding breakers 


at high tide is as near as he should get to 
the river—Unusually high tides have some- 
times necessitated several shifts during the 
night, by novice campers who stuck too 
close to the water. 

One precaution that even the experi- 
enced camper may note to advantage is to 
provide corner pegs of extra length for 





pie quiet days the youngsters venture forth 
an 


learn to master the craft themselves 


his tent. They should not be less than 
two-and-a-half feet, as they must be driven 
deep down into the sand to hold the tent 
secure through the heavy blows that some- 
times sweep down the river. Even the 
side stakes should be a good two feet long, 
as the soil well back from the beach is 
very sandy and does not offer tent pegs 
a very tenacious grip. 

A fly for the tent is an item for com- 
fort that is well worth the trouble of car- 
rying along, if the stay is to be for more ; 
than a day or so. At times the heat, in-. ° 
tensified by reflection from the river and 
the beach, renders such an accessory: @ 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 377) 


THE EASIEST WAY AROUND THE PORTAGE. 


Y first idea was a box shaped as a cra- 
dle and mounted on a pair of baby- 
carriage wheels. On this I could 

rest one end of the canoe and hold 
the other off the ground to wheel it on. 
It did not take me long to condemn this 
because of its bulkiness. 

So I made an improvement on the soap- 
box idea by cutting a cradle to fit the canoe 


DIAGRAM OF THE CARRIER 
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Side view 


Fashion a cradle from a two-inch 
spruce plank and mount it on a 
forty cent baby-carriage axle. Then 
you can push-cart your canoe al- 
most anywhere you could carry it. 


By CHARLES S. BARNES 


out of a two-inch spruce plank, and mount- 
ing- a forty-cent baby-carriage axle and 
wheels on the base. I padded the curved 
part with excelsior, covered with canvas 
and tacked on tight. 

A cross-piece in the center of the cradle, 
where the keel rests, will keep the arrange- 
ment from turning turtle when the canoe 
is pushed forward. This piece should be 
fastened by a hinge on each side, to serve 
as brackets, one flap fastened to the cross- 
piece and the other on the cradle. A slot 
should be cut in the cradle to receive the 
cross-piece, and-the hinges used should 
have removable pins to make the arm de- 


Two wheels peep from begeath the duffle 











































tachable. It can be folded by the removal 
of a pin on one side, making the outfit 
more compact and easily stowed. Each end 
of the cross-arm should be fitted with a 
pad on top and a screw-eye on the under- 
side. Through the latter lines may be 
passed if the road is rough and you want 
to tie the canoe to the saddle. 

The accompanying sketch shows the gen- 
eral construction. Enough wood, nails or 
screws, canvas and excelsior or waste, cam 
be found around the average canoe club 
to make this contrivance, so the only things 
you will have to buy would be a pair of 
ten-inch baby-carriage wheels with a 
twenty-five-inch axle, and a pair of hinges 
with removable pins. 

Ever since I first made my carrier, no 
matter how far my trips take me or what 
country I traverse, two wheels may always 
be found peeking from beneath the duffle 
in my canoe. And they have proven their 
worth, not only in carrying the canoe itself 
but often, on portages where the trail was 
fairly smooth, it has been possible to carry 
a duffle bag or two in the far end of the 
canoe, directly over the wheels. This 
saves an extra trip, with practically no 
extra exertion. 


~ 


How the canoe carrier looks in action 




























By F. V. WILLIAMS 


Illustraten by the Author. 


E had been on a long hike and be- 
fore we started my partner and I 
were both sure we knew just how 
to reach the camp. The guide had 
brought us out to get an extra load of bad- 
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day. A pleasant prospect, truly! But we 
were too far from the station to turn back; 
so we resigned ourselves to going ahead ;— 
and then of a sudden the trail, which led 
along the foot of a long cliff, brought us to 
a bit of opening by a small lake. There 


_ ahead of us was an old log cabin, with 
door ajar to bid us welcome. 





Figure 1: The canvas, cut and eyed to shape, snaps over hooks under the gunwale 


ly needed supplies. The accommedation 
train (the only means of transportation to 
this district) was late and as the guide was 
badly needed back at the camp, we let him 
go on ahead with two others of our party 
more “green” than ourselves.—We’d be all 
right; the trail was easy to find; etc.—So 
he departed. 


W-e-l-1, the train came lurching along 
over the uneven roadbed two hours late. 
We got our stuff and struck out. 

That was six hours ago and now, with 
packs that weighed up at forty pounds each 
but seemed to weigh half a ton strapped 
on our shoulders, we had to look at each 
other’s perspiring faces and confess that 
we were lost. Yes, sir; and it was begin- 
ning to rain. We ran back, in our minds, 
to a place where the trail branched. We 
had taken the wrong branch, of course, 
not having paid attention enough to land- 
marks on the way out. 


We decided to go ahead, as there were 
but a couple of hours of: daylight left and 
if we did not strike camp in that time we’d 
have to make the best of it until the next 


“The shelter’! exclaimed my partner. 
And a welcome one it proved to be. For 
it not only rained that night; it poured. 

But that troubled us not a minute; we 
were dry and wirm. So after stowing 


away a hearty supper, before we turned in 
for the “sleeps” we discussed shelters. 
These that follow were among the ideas 
we exchanged, and they should prove use- 
ful to trampers not so fortunate as we 
were that night. 


Figure 1 is a canoe shelter. This was 
tried out at first by using an old-tarpaulin 
and simply laying it over the whole side of 
the canoe, but the wind got under it and 
it was hard to keep in place. 


The next trip we had along a piece of 
light canvas with eyelets on both edges. It 
served a double purpose, for we covered 
our supplies and duffle in the canoe with it 
en route. Then when we made camp we 
simply turned the canoe over and fastened 
the canvas to one gunwale by slipping the 
eyelets over small brass hooks secured into 
the under side of it for that purpose. 
After thus fastening the canvas to the 
canoe we drove three (we tried two, but 
they did not work as well as three) 
crotched stakes the width of the canvas— 
about 32 inches—from the front of our 
“lean-over.” Through these a cord was 
stretched to pegs driven into the ground. 
The ends were left ’til the last, when they 
were also pegged out. 


With our excess baggage stowed away 
in back of us in the canoe, and blankets 
spread under the canvas, we could laugh 
at rain squalls. And it was mighty com- 
fortable on a frosty night, with the fire 
out in front reflecting its heat against the 
upturned canoe bottom. One other ad- 
vantage of this method: if you have your 























Figure 2: The canoe shelter, with brush for a wind-break at the back 
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canvas cut and fitted to your craft, be it 
boat or canoe, and supplied with hooks and 
cords, before starting on your trip, you 
can beat most any rain squall to it by hav- 
ing a good shelter erected before jt strikes. 

The shelter shown in Figure 2 is a little 
more trouble to make weather-proof but 
answers the purpose very well and is prac- 
tical if your site is handy to small-growth 
trees, or undergrowth with thick brush. 
The canoe turned upside down and rest- 
ing on supports about three feet off the 
ground, gives fairly good head room. Some 
outdoorsmen leave one end on the ground, 
but the canoe resting horizontally and 
slightly on its side, with the brush for a 
windbreak at the back, is much preferable. 








Figure 3: A spare blanket sheds the dew 


Crotched strikes can be supplied for all 
four ends of the supports if a log is not 
handy or there are no boulders about to 
use for the purpose. If a log is used— 
during the rainy season—it is a good plan 
to dig a shallow trench at the back of the 
log. This will carry away surface water 
that otherwise might soak through and 
make things uncomfortable inside the 
shelter. 


HEN you're out with your gun or 
fishing tackle, travelling light with 

only a couple of blankets packed 

for a short trip, you often don’t even want 
to bother with making a lean-to. You are 
going to keep on the move; one night will 
be about enough at eack camping place. 
If your pack doesn’t even include one of 
those little featherweight tents, select two 
small trees a short distance apart,—gauge 
this by the width of your blanket. Lop off 
the top at what you consider right for the 
length of your blanket—and for another 
reason: the trees should be small ones and 
sometimes, if the wind starts to blow dur- 
ing the:night, it may disturb your slumbers 
to have the ridge pole (which rests in the 
crotches of these two trees) creaking back 
and forth: as the trees sway to the wind. 
With a pole in the crotches of the trees, 
throw your spare blanket over this (Figure 
3) half falling on each side. Roll the ends 
of the blanket under a heavy pole to hold 
the sides out—Stones will do, but poles are 
better if they are the right size and weight. 
Throw a few armfuls of boughs inside, 
spread your extra blanket on them, and 
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Figure 4: Frame-work for the lean-to 


you’ve got your nest ready. Lay your fire, 
get your pack arranged for the night,— 
and then take your rod and see if you can 
land a nice bass. (Even a pickerel might 
do for a hungry man.) And you have a 
shelter “back yonder” that is good enough 
to keep off the heavy dew or a passing 
shower—Of course it is not supposed to 
keep you dry through an all-night’s rain. 
Figures 4 and 5 illustrate the old familiar 
lean-to. This shelter is so much used in all 
parts of the country that it needs but little 
description. It is always good policy to 
select a sheltered spot, at least one not too 
exposed in heavy storms or wind. Figure 
4 shows the framework. Lay the brush 
covering for the top and sides as you would 
in shingling: beginning at the bottom, lay 
the branches on with the butts up. You 
can make this as thick as you wish, mere- 





Figure 5: Lay the brush with the butts up 


ly covering the ends or bringing them 
round in front a bit. 

A lean-to made of heavy poles, covered 
a foot deep with good boughs, will keep 
out almost any rain. An enormous one in 
which the uprights were trees two feet in 
diameter, thickly covered with brush—and 
a. foot-and-a-half of snow—housed three 
men very comfortably for over a month on 
a midwinter camping trip once. 

Figures 6 and 7 show a form of lean-to 
that is mighty serviceable. Some time back 
the writer frequently had to make trips of 
from fifty to one hundred miles in an 
open boat. On several of these occasions 
he was caught in rain and wind storms 
that drove the boat in off the open water, 
to seek a sheltered cove and wait for the 
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wind to die out. With a hand-axe the 
crotched poles were cut and the mast of 
the boat commandeered for a ridgepole. 
Sometimes we pressed the sail into ser- 
vice, and at other times used a tarpaulin we 
had aboard the boat, for a tent. The long 
ash oars, tied to the lower edges of the 
cover with butts to the front, served as 
weights to hold the sides down. In Figure 
7 the oars are shown tied as described, and 
the cloth cover used as a flap is thrown 
back to show the interior. 

Some members of the Forest and Stream 
family have seen all of these shelters de- 
scribed before—if not actually doing ser- 
vice. There are few outdoor enthusiasts, 


indeed, who have not tried out one or more 
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Figure 6: Frame of the peaked lean-to 


of them or their own variations of them. 
But there are always “recruits” coming 
along.—And even your sure enough old 
timer has been caught, on occasion, get- 
ting a hunch from the experiences of other 
wielders of the ax and paddle. 


THE “INSTINCT OF BARBARISM” 


The instinct of barbarism that leads 
people periodically to throw away the hab- 
its of civilization, and seek the freedom 
and discomfort of the woods, is explicable 
enough; but it is not so easy to understand 
why this passion should be strongest in 
those who are most refined, and most 
trained in intellectual and social fastidious- 
ness.—Charles Dudley Warner. 
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Figure 7: Use'a mast for the ridge-pole 
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HE fear of snake bites has often 
marred what otherwise would have 
been an enjoyable outing. And even 

the author confesses a certain respect that 
verges on timidity in the presence of His 
Royal Highness the Rattler. However, 
like many other residents of the wilds, 
the rattlesnake and his poisonous congers 
have been malinged. 

Wantonly and with nialice aforethought, 
the rattlesnake will not strike. Almost 
always he “rings the bell” in ample time 
to avoid undue proximity. During the sea- 
son when he is discarding his old skin for 
a new suit, he is sluggish, partially blind, 
and liable to strike with little or no warn- 
ing. And after a hearty meal he is less 
prone to flee from a disturber. Yet, as a 
tule, all wild things avoid contact with 
their arch enemy, man. And poisonous 
snakes are no exception to the rule. 

But granted that one is in snake coun- 
try, and has had the misfortune to have 
been bitten. 

First, kill the snake if possible. 

If the snake has rattles, of course he is 
poisonous. Anyway, examine his mouth 
for fangs. 

All venomous snakes have teeth designed 

‘by Nature -expressly to inject venom. 


A VENOMOUS SNAKE’S HEAD 














The teeth, designed expressly to in- 
ject venom, are normally folded back 
under the reptile’s upper lip. 


These specialized teeth normally are folded 
back under the reptile’s upper lip. When 
he is aroused to anger, he brings the fangs 
into a position at right angles with his 
upper jaw, by exerting muscles provided 
for that purpose. When he strikes—he 
does not bite—the poison, which is con- 
tained in sacks at the base of his fangs, 
is injected into the victim’s flesh much as 
a physician injects a patient with a hypo- 
dermic syringe. A knife-blade or tooth- 
pick is sufficient to pry down the poison- 
injecting teeth. The lattef are very deli- 
cate, being long, curved and hollow. 

And if he has no fangs, the snake is not 
poisonous. 

After years of careful observation and 
painstaking inquiry, during which no evi- 
«dence at all questionable has been consid- 
ered, the writer has become convinced that 
fully as many people are killed by fright or 
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THE. SENSIBLE. CURE OF SNAKE. BITES 


TOO HEROIC TREATMENT, AND OVER-CONFIDENCE IN BOLD JOHN BARLEYCORN, 
ARE TO BLAME FOR AS MANY FATALITIES PROBABLY AS THE DEADLY VENOM 


By R. M. NILES, M. D. 


improper treatment of snake bites, as die 
from actual effects of a bite itself. 

Being reasonably certain then that a dan- 
gerous snake has inflicted a wound :— 

1. At once enlarge the wound so that 
free bleeding takes place. 

2. Tie a cord—shoestring, handkerchief, 
fishline, or strip of clothing—loosely be- 
tween the bite and the body. 

3. Place a stick in the loop, and twist 
the cord tightly about the part. If the 
wound is on the hand or foot, two or more 
cords may be used. 


It is important to tie the cord loosely 
and twist it with a stick, rather than to try 
and tie it tightly about the part, because 
the pressure can be controlled much better 
by the former method. And circulation 
must not be completely arrested for any 
considerable time, or gangrene may set in. 
Here, again, much damage is frequently 
done by too heroic treatment. 


The idea of litigating the part is to make 
the poison enter the system slowly, so that 
the patient will not be overwhelmed by an 
immense quantity flooding the circulation 
at once. By alternately tightening and 
loosening the ligature, the poison is allowed 
to reach the vital centers gradually. And 
given enough time, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the system itself is able to cope 
with such poison successfully. 

Whiskey has long been advocated as the 
true specific for snake bites.—“One poison 
kills the other,” an old hunter once in- 
formed me. 


Emphatically, this is not so. 


Doctor Lane, of Las Cruces, New Mex- 
ico, informs me that in his experience whis- 
key has proven itself worthless, except in 
moderate doses as a cardiac tonic. Snake 
venom depresses the heart. Alcohol in 
small or medium doses is a heart stimu- 
lant. But large doses of alcohol depress 
the heart and are detrimental. 


EXICANS say that if you eat the 
M snake that bites you, its poison will 
be neutralized. The writer once sawa 
Mexican boy who reached into a hole after 
a wounded rabbit. But instead of the 
rabbit, he brought out a little rattler fast 
to his thumb. The boy’s companion ligated 
the arm, sucked out the wound, and they 
started for home. According to tradition, 
the victim commenced to masticate the rep- 
tile as soon as it was dispatched. He had 
about three miles to travel, and when he 
arrived at the doctor’s office the snake 
looked like a badly abused carpet rag. 
The wound was opened and allowed to 
bleed freely, then washed out with a solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate and 
dressed with gauze wet with the same 
liquid. A prompt recovery, without un- 
toward symptoms, was the result. 
Doubtless horror often has a very det- 
rimental effect on the victim of a snake 
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bite. Fright has a depressing action upon 
the entire system, and much of the good 
attributed to alcoholics in such cases has 
probably been due to the courage—or ob- 
livion—inspired by bold John Barleycorn. 
Bromides and opiates are really of more 
value for such purposes than alcohol. 


TOURNIQUET FOR A WRIST BITE 





Tie a cord—a shoestring or strip of 
clothing will do—loosely between the 


bite and the body. Place a stick in 
the loop, and twist the cord tightly 
about the part. 





However, the writer admits he would not 
refuse a nip of old Bourbon if bitten by 
a rattler-—and if the snake were big he 
might be persuaded to take a second one. 

Snake venom is harmless unless intro- 
duced into the circulation. One may swal- 
low it with impunity. Hence there is no 
danger to a comrade of a snakebite victim 
who sucks out the bite, provided his lips 
and gums are sound. A cracked lip or 
sore gum might offer a port of entry into 
the circulation, and cause trouble. 

Remedies for snake bites are so numer- 
ous, and have so many well attested cures 
to their credit, that after years spent in 
their investigation, in which he has found 
most of them inert or but mildly effective, 
the writer has come to the conclusion that 
snake bites are nowhere near as dangerous 
as many believe them to be. 

An old guide and hunter, who had cap- 
tured so many rattlers that he was known 
as “Rattle Snake Pete,” informed me that 
he had several times cured himself of 
their bite by simply sucking out the wound 
and applying a poultice of swamp mud. 
Another local celebrity, who had the repu- 
tation of being a “snake doctor,” and 
never losing a case—when called soon 
enough—always gathered his remedy on his 
way to see the patient. After his death his 
son published the remedy in a local paper. 
His “specific? was composed of bruised 
leaves of the common plantin (plantago 
major) applied freely and frequently. 

Calmette, of Paris, has devised a serum 
similar to that used in diphtheria, which he 
calls “anti-venine.” It is made by inject- 
ing animals with increasing doses of venom, 
until they become immune to very large 
doses of it. A protective agent is mean- 
while developed in the blood of the animal 
treated. Calmette’s serum has been used 
with marked advantage in India, for treat- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 373) 
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THE SHAPE OF THE ARTIFICIAL FLY 


STREAM 









CURVED LINES, TYPICAL OF LIFE AND ACTION, HEIGHTEN THE PLEAS- 
URABLE NERVOUS OVERFLOW THE FLY EXCITES IN THE TROUT 


E have beeg rather dilatory this 

morning; consequently, we are a lit- 

tle late getting down to the river. 
We have no occasion to worry about it, as 
there are few, if any, flies on the water in 
the early part of the day. As bait fishing 
is not even to be dreamed of by the an- 
glers of Forest and Stream, we will take 
our time. 

Let us consider how necessary it is for 
us to properly construct our artificial fly. 
First, its shape must be along correct lines ; 
second, its size must be identical with the 
insect it is intended to represent; third, its 
color should give the general impression 
of that of the insect; fourth, the fingers of 
the artist must impart to it life-like ap- 
pearance and apparent movement. A di- 
vergence from size, shape, and color 
changes at once our artificial fly into a lure. 
The best illustration I know of to convey 
my meaning is wrapped up in a mechanical 
toy—the artificial mouse. Lying at rest on 
the table it attracts attention from the fact 
that the color, size and shape of the animal 
are correct. Wind up the toy and impart 
movement to it and the illusion is really 
charming. 

I never could understand why lake trout 
flies should be constructed so that they 
clearly overstep the principle that correct 
size is very important in the illusion of 
the artificial insect. Divest yourself of the 
idea that it is either prudent or sensible to 
convert the artificial imitation, by distortion 
of its size or shape, into a lure. The flies 
we are using in America are as a rule too 
large and clumsy. Remember that by fail- 
ure to imitate in the natural size, with an 
imitation to which you apply color, you are 
making but a single appeal to the fish, that 
to his sensibility to color. This discussion 
can be dismissed with this statement (and 
it is the correct one): size and shape are 
absolutely necessary in the construction of 
an artificial fly, but to make the illusion 
complete, color also is required, and the 
fly must be tied by an artist who can infuse 
into it life-like appearance and apparent 
movement. 

Regarding the imparting of movement 
to the artificial fly: by wrist manipulation 
of the rod this can be accomplished only to 
a limited extent; too much of it is ruin- 
ous to the illusion we wish to sustain. Try 
the delightful method of fishing up-stream, 
so often recommended, and notice what an 
inspiring effort you can make in imparting 
natural movement to the lure. After this 
experiment, try another one. When you 
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By DR. HARRY GOVE 


hook a two-pound trout on a light cast 
with flies tied on a Number 12 hook, keep a 
steady strain on him and give him the butt 
end of the rod. It is always expedient to 
do this; we must not be too seltish, but can 
afford to contribute occasionally to the wel- 
fare of the casting line manufacturers— 
and the safety of the fish. 


HERE are eighteen shades in the 

millinery departments of the stores, 

that cater to the taste of the Ephemer- 
idae and other insects (the favorite food of 
the trout) as regards their costume. I 
give you a list of the colors, as it may be 
of assistance in selecting an artificial fly. 
They are dark red, ginger dun, claret, yel- 
low, gray, orange, black, olive, purple, red 
brown, amber red, greenish brown, lead 
color, yellow dun, mulberry, white, yellow- 
ish green and blue. You will notice that 
these shades are not really decided colors. 

A writer in the April number of the 
Angler remarks: “Take all the flies with 
you that you can secure; no one can tell 
just what kind of a fly a trout wants.” 

From the countless number of the pat- 
terns of the so-called standard flies and 
the legion of the commercial flies, an an- 
gler would consume an entire day in the 
endeavor to select one to meet his demand, 
and the chances are against him succeed- 
ing even then. This is a fair comment on 
the present system of angling with stand- 
ard and commercial flies: a nice mess to 
contemplate! 

I fancy it is in our power to do-a little 
better than this. I have remarked that 
there are eighteen colors which cover the 
ground of the shades of the natural flies. 
If we intended to make exact imitations, 
illusions true to life, necessity would com- 
pel us to use one or more of these shades. 
In the interval between the natural hours 
of the trout’s feeding time, which we are 
considering, our imitations do not require 
to be constructed on the lines of exact im- 


Figure 1 


\ 


Figure 3 


Figure 2 





itation. We will therefore tie eighteen 
flies, each containing a slight preponder- 
ance of one of the eighteen shades. All 
these flies we will construct on the lines 
of shape and size. Any and all of them 
will not excite suspicion, provided we do 
not make them too large. The great error 
that can enter into their construction will 
be that they are clumsy and oversized. 
The smaller the fly the less glaring will be 
a mistake, if there is any. You are per- 
fectly safe, when selecting a cast, never to 
loop on a glaring oversized monstrosity. 

Is it necessary for us to place in our fly- 
book more than eighteen different shades 
of artificial flies? I think not, for direct 
deviation from our eighteen shades places 
our fly at once in the domain of the “freak 
fly,” the hob-goblin and Harpy of the lake 
and the river. 

We will again refer-to shape. A de- 
tached-bodied fly, on which the body has a 
distinct curve upward so that the tails of 
the fly reach out above the spread of the 
wings, is the best (Figure 1) because this 
is the way it occurs in the natural insect 
ready for flight. To assist in the fulfill- 
ment of this indication, and others, I put 
a bend in the shank of the hook (Figure 
2). There are no suggestions of life in 
straight lines; curved lines indicate both 
motion and beauty. This curve in the 
shank fulfils two other indications; one, 
that it imparts the illusion of movement; 
the other, that it is always “cocked,” the 
correct position an artificial fly should as- 
sume on the water. 


N the beautiful painting, “The Race of 

Atlanta,” when she stoops in swift ca- 

reer to pick from the ground the golden 
apple—which moment’s hesitation was fa- 
tal to her success—there are two impres- 
sions conveyed: first, that of instant cessa- 
tion of movement; and last, that it can be 
instantly renewed@ We will tie some flies 
that will convey these two impressions. If 
we can put the impression of just ready to 
start in our artificial flies, it will increase 
the activity of the rise to them. Figure 1, 
an exact drawing of one of my flies, ex- 
presses the idea. Compare it with Figure 3, 
a feather imitation of an English May-fly 
by one of their best artists. Don’t you 
think the latter fly looks as if it were dead? 

You will no doubt remark: “Doctor, you 
are getting away up in the air.” My an- 
swer is that we are viewing the artificial 
fly from an artistic ‘standpoint. Look at 
the glaring imperfections so plainly visible 
in the patterns of the standard and com- 
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mercial flies and tell me if you really do 


not think the view..I am taking of it has 


been too long neglected. What size an 
artificial fly should be can be condensed into 
a single sentence. The size of the fly 
should be the size of the insect we wish to 
imitate. ea 

The over-size of the American lake-trout 
fly places it in the realm of the grotesque. 
Some years ago I had some correspondence 
with Mr. T. D. Malloch, of Perth, Scot- 
land, the champion fisherman of Great 
Britain, on this very subject. At my re- 
quest he tied me a few casts of lake-trout 
flies. I must say they* were beautiful in 
their construction; there was nothing of 
the grotesque in Mr. Malloch’s flies, they 
represented the Ephemeridae. The flies he 
sent me he considered the best on the 
Scotch Loughs, and I am referred to in his 
catalogue as having test- 
ed them on American 
waters: with most favor- 
able result. 

Divest yourselves of 
the idea that the Ephe- 
meridae are radically 
different in their appear- 
ance, in different locali- 
ties. They have the 
same characteristics all 
over the world. Flies 
constructed on vrell defined principles 
will kill fish anywhere on the broad 
surface of the globe, any month, any 
day, any time, in the interval between 
the natural feeding times of the fish, pro- 
vided you place -in your flies the charm of 
color. It is my intention to show you how 
it should be applied. Glance at Figure 4, 
which represents a fly known as_ the 
March Brown: order, Neuroptera; family, 
Ephemeridae; light brown is its leading 
shade. The distribution of color over all 
parts of an artificial fly will not meet the 
object we wish to attain. In order to do 
this, and properly to make an impression 
on the nerve centres of a fish—otherwise to 
place in our fly a strong point of artificial 
selection—the opposing colors must be 
placed side by side, because of the fact 
that the point of irritability in colors re- 
sides in their immediate point of union and 
is termed its clashing contrast. In Figure 
4, you will notice a small space in the 
centre of the body of the fly which is lined 
off. This indicates that here we will avply 
to the March Brown imitation, a band of 
silver and brilliant scarlet. We have not 
obliterated the identity of the March Brown, 
but we have added to it the strong and 
potent appeal of color, to which all the 
Salmonidaz more or lesserespond. 


Figur: 4 


N reality the trout is not aware that we 

have done anything to the fly to which 

we have applied color, but the appeal to 
his nervous system that we have placed in 
that fly will stir a lethargic fish into activ- 
ity. In the interval between his natural 
hours of feeding he has no image of any 
particular fly photographed on his retina, 
and he will take any first class imitation of 
a natural fly, if his attention is strongly 
directed to it through the medium of 
color. In applying color we must not do 
it with too lavish a hand; we would destroy 
its natural appearance and convert it into 
a “freak fly.” 








Four of Dr. Gove’s creations 


There are two colors préeminently su- 
perior to all others, in calling up the ner- 
vous organization of a trout and starting 
the fish into activity: silver and scarlet. 
An artificial fly that is made on perfect 
lines of size and shape will attract the at- 
tention of a fish sometimes independently 
of color, and he will rise to it. For a com- 
parison, if you were looking for a gold 
ring you had lost on the road, your atten- 
tion would be particularly directed to a cir- 
cular and shining object; however, if you 
saw an iron ring on the road, the size and 
shape of the one you were looking for, al- 
though it had neither the lustre or the color 
of the gold one you would stop and pick it 
up. These remarks are made to impress 
upon you the value of size and shape. 

Every angler should be able to tie his 
own flies, and much can be said about the 
artistic enjoyment there is in it. I con- 
sider its difficulties very much exaggerated, 
both outside and inside the ranks of its 
votaries. It is no wonder that anglers who 
attempt to do it make a failure for, one and 
all, the directions and illustrations I have 
seen on this subject indicate that the in- 
structors did not know how to do it them- 
selves. If they did, the few little points 
absolutely necessary to know, they have 
carefully concealed. In our pleasant little 


A deep hole... All the trout you want 
~~ < 
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fishing excursion, before we reach the 
mouth of the river where it mingles with 
the sea (where I trust we need not say 
farewell) I will practically illustrate—for 
the artists of Forest and Stream to dupli- 
cate on paper—each step in my method of 
dressing an artificial fly. 

It is all very well for people who’ have 
an ax to grind to ignore the importance 
that color plays in the “freak flies.” It is 
useless to get away from the fact that 
there are quite a few flies of this character 
no angler should be without. Just here 
we will not argue this point, but leave 
it for quite lengthy consideration, which it 
merits. No one’can deny the influence of 
color on the Salmonidae. 


HERE is this about a “freak fly,” it 
is just as probable that a trout takes 
it from its resemblance to some in- 
sect, as for its divergence from one. It is 
worthy of note that all artificial flies for 
the catching of either trout or salmon, be 
they large or small, to be effective must 
in their shape assume the form of an in- 
sect. Do not forget to put in your fly book 
some Parmachene Belles, Silver Doctors, 
Jack Scotts and Jenny Linds; if you do 
you will regret it. The four flies shown in 
the photograph, which I tied especially for 
this illustration, represent the size and 
shape of the flies I use for stream fishing. 
If you examine them you will notice that 
their lines are artistic and also that they 
are correct as to size, shape and appear- 
ance. The two larger ones are constructed 
with a transparent wing material, and I 
judge them to be applicable to the fishing 
of all rivers and streams. The very small 
flies are imitations of gnats, and they are 
lures of the most deadly character on all 
still pools, especially in the evening. The 
wings of these are made from the scale of 
a shad, the best material I have been able 
to obtain as yet to give the illusion re- 
quired. These must be fished on a very 
fine cast, and of all the casts I have been 
able to obtain the Telerana Nova cast is 
by far the best. One thing about them 
appeals to me above all others: they lack 
the obtrusive glitter and flash of the ordi- 
nary cast. .This is most inimical to. suc- 
cess in all the finer points involved in the 
fishing of small flies. Remarks have been 
made derogatory to- the Telerana Nova 
casts, but certainly those who made the 
remarks must have been deceived by get- 
ting a poor imitation which is for sale. 
By the way, I see my friend, Mr. Jim 
Grimes, waving to us, and we must cer- 
tainly stop and speak to the sage of the 
“Choppins.” Mr. Grimes occupies the po- 
sition of Nestor of this locality from the 
fact that when a young man he made a 
vige to San Domingo, supercargo of a 
freight of barrel-staves. I imagine this vige 
could be viewed in the light of a piratical 
incursion into that locality. The entomo- 
logical peculiarities of the island, however, 
did not escape his observant powers. 
“Hello! you fellers; I suppose you’ve got 
yer pockets full of them awful bugs you 
fetched up here last summer. If you have, 
just you walk wide of the ‘Choppins.’ You 
come ashore, if it’s safe to have you ’round, 
and I’ll take you down to a deep hole 
where you can catch all the trout you 
want after dark—and I’ll go get the bait!”, 
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. HOW TO GO BASS FISHING DE LUXE 


THE RIGHT TACKLE, AND SKILL IN HANDLING .IT, COUNT EVEN 
TOWARD CREELING THAT “FISH FOR THE PEOPLE, NOT FOR THE FEW” 


ITTLE by little, through experience 
. and by interchange of opinion, some 

of us who fish the Susquehanna, Dela- 
ware and Chenango rivers in New York 
state have developed what seems to us the 
only method of fishing for small-mouth 
black bass. For one, I am intolerant about 
this. I have been accfised of being bigoted. 
I plead guilty and reaffirm—that there is 
only one way to fish for black bass, and 
that is our way. 

To be sure, you can fish at black bass-- 
and maybe catch many of them—other 
ways, but our way admits of no improve- 
ment or rival. It is black bass fishing 
raised to the nth power—de luxe, altissi- 
mus, grandissimus!—But to descend from 
these heights of appreciation, what of 

The equipment? 

A trout rod, not over five ounces; four 
ounces if you can afford a good one, and 
know how to handle it. Carry it ina cloth 
case, without any extra tip. Leave the 
wooden carrier at home. 

Reel? One that will balance the rod: 
a good one. I prefer an automatic, small. 

The line? A light trout line, oiled silk. 
The best. 

Leader? Single gut or, if double gut, 
very light. Have it misted, if possible. 

Hooks? Cincinnati bass, not too large; 
or New York bass, or any other hook that 
is strong and has not too long a shank. 

Landing net? Certainly; one that is car- 
ried just like a trout landing-net. Have 
plenty of elastic on it, so it will hang just 
in reach of your right hand—or your left, 
according as you use your pole in the final 
moments of landing. 

Creel? Certainly, a large creel, say a 
12-pound one, like you use for trout. The 
creel should always be carried on the side 
opposite to the net. 

Bait pail? Yes; one that can be strapped 
to your belt in such a way that it comes 
on the left side; not behind the pelvis 
bone—better just to the right of it, the 
bait receptacle resting on your abdomen. 
The pail may be small, with a cover well 
ventilated. Some of the makers furnish 
pails that have holes in the ton and a de- 
pression in the cover to lay the bait in, 
to facilitate hooking it on. It is conven- 
ient to have also either a small short- 
handled hammer or a bit of steel, to stun 
the bullheads under stones. 

The bait? Generally speaking, little bull- 
heads. Also-helgramite, little frogs, night- 
walkers, lampreys, larvae of dragon flies — 
anything that a bass likes. Little bullheads 
will be 80 per cent efficient most of the time 
in our kind of bass fishing—de luxe, al- 
tissi—!—Both toes on the ground, now; we 
are all but ready to start and do not wart 
to arrive out of breath. 

Waders? As you fish for bass generally 
when the water is warm, probably not. It 
depends upon the vigor of one’s constitu- 

tion, and other considerations. Personally, 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


I go with old shoes on my feet, inside of 
which I wear heavy woolen stockings. An 
old pair of pants, a short fishing coat with 
plenty of pockets, a flannel shirt with two 
pockets high on the breast, for matches 
and tobacco, an old hat (in which a few 
good bass fties should be stuck, because 
you never can tell) complete the essential 
outfit. 

But when going far, I carry an extra 
pair of pants rolled tightly and tied to 
my shoulders like a knapsack. They are 
dry when the day ends and mean comfort 
on the ride home—if there is a ride. if 
there is none, the walk home will dry your 
clothes and do you good. 

Have a rule in your pocket and measure 
your fish. Never take one unless it is a 
good inch over legal limits. I am inclined 
to make it a leeway of two inches. A black 
bass is not ready to vote until he is a foot 
long, anyway. 

Now we are ready to start after black 
bass, in fashion de lure. So per- 
mit me to describe one trip, personally 
conducted in the approved manner: 


T is the opening day of the black bass 

| season. June is half gone. The trout 
streams we can reach from here already 

hold only blasé trout or minors. But what 
care we? What is a six or eight-inch or 
larger trout, as compared to a royal black 
bass caught out of a deep rift, putting 
every ounce of his pound or two or three 
pounds into the fight, with the swift water 
to aid him against the light tackle? 

The bob-o’-links are here. The robins 
already are part way through their house- 
keeping. It is warm—no chance of snow 
on the opening day of this fishing séason, 
as there is when the state lifts the ban on 
trout. Every posey is out and the ferns 
are glorious in their new beauty. Meadow- 
larks pipe; song sparrows sing. The grass 
is almost as tall as it will be when the mow- 
ers clip it down, but not as lush as then. 

The train speeds up the Chenango, past 
the Forks, and takes the Tioughnioga 
branch. At Messengerville I get off. I 
might have gone farther, or taken the main 


branch at the Forks; it matters not. Or I 
might have gone up the Susquehanna or 
over the hills into the Delaware valley. 

I have no bait with me—seldom take 
any. In this kind of fishing the bait ques- 
tion solves itself for those who know how. 
During the last few moments of the trip 
I have made my preparations. So as the 
train stops, I am ready. . There is a little 
creek emptying into the river at Messen- 
gerville. Above, in the hills, fair catches 
of trout may be made in it. Down here 
on the flats it is a mere trickle in warm 
weather, or between rains. The lower 
hundred yards of it are paved with flat 
stones—good hiding places for little bull- 
heads. Especially is this true near the 
mouth of the creek. 

Taking care that the bait pail is clean, I 
fill it about half full of creek water; then, 
with creel and landing net in place, pole 
threaded, leader and hook on—everything 
in place—I go down the creek tapping 
here and there a flat stone, and getting a 
dozen or 18 little bullheads on the way to 
the river—enough for the time being. More 
can be had anywhere along the stream, or 
helgramites can be found, or other bait. 
It is all there, if a man is bait-wise. 

Below the creek mouth are some gentle 
rapids. This I wade boldly.—All this sort 
of fishing is done without any of the skulk- 
ing needed in trout fishing: you simply get 
into the stream and go with it. 

Twice, going through the rift, the line 
straightens out viciously. The first time 
the hook is not planted. The second time 
it is and a flash of bronze and mottled 
greens and yellows tells of the fight to 
come. He turns himself into a trick per- 


‘former. He is in and out of the water, 


over toward one bank, then the other. 
Times he runs toward me, times he races 
back. All the time he has the weight of 
the rushing water to aid him. The trout 
rod, the light line, the spider’s web of a 
leader, the small hook, give him every op- 
portunity. If I can land him fairly, clean- 
ly as you would land a trout from the 
Beaverkill, will it not be worth while? 
And he is a fish for the people, not for the 


A black bass is not ready to vote until he is a good foot long 
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few. This is the people’s river. It can not 
be impounded, set apart for club uses.— 
He comes to net at last, a 12-incher! 

Below the rift is a pool, deep, mysteri- 
ous; one side of it shelving toward the 
right bank to a gentle gravel spit, the 
other side'a rock wall against which the 
swirl of the stream is like that of the 
Boardman fretting against a giant log jam 
in its lower reaches. (I said “the Board- 
man,” Michiganders.) Below the pool the 
little river spreads out; almost still, con- 
tent to loiter for a space before it takes 
the next plunge. Up here the Tioughnioga 
carries not more than twice the water of 
the Beaverkill. 


ELECT the largest bait and cast easily 

without a splash into that last riffle 

before the stream enters the pool. 
The undertow takes the line out almost as 
would the tow of a fish. Midway of the 
pool the bait stops. Under a stone? 
caught on a snag? No stone or snag ever 
sent up a line such delicious thrills, such 
pulsating happiness, to an angler’s soul. 

Zing! A big one, for a baby river, that! 
He wastes no time on fine-spun theories, 
but breaks the water throwing glittering 
drops all about him. In vain he tries to 
cast the hook from him. Down he comes, 
with a resounding splash! and up again, 
and again. These bass of the headwarters 
are not the sluggish loggy fish of the lower 
reaches or of the lakes. They are wild fish 
when hooked. No man can tell what they 
will do next, or how long they will fight. 
The water, tumbling, aerated well, gives 
them the true zest of life. 

Suddenly my beauty goes for the foot 
of the pool evidently intent upon running 
through it into the rifts below. I humor 
him. If he wants to go he must be per- 
mitted to have his head. No part of my 
light tackle will hold against a deliberate 
attempt to snub him in full career. But 
he comes back to fight it out, face to face 
almost. It is fifteen minutes later that I 


am able to slip the net under him and creel 
him: twenty minutes of real fight, and 
every second of it the fish had a chance. 

But the possibilities of the pool are not 
exhausted. Another twenty-minute fight, 
which ends three pools below, places an- 
other bass beside the first two. The two 
from the pool together weigh five pounds 
four ounces, the largest a shade over three 
pounds. 

Not monsters? Of course not. Yet I 
have held and creeled, with such tackle, 
fishing in this fashion in one of the swiftest 
rapids in the Susquehanna—at Red Rock, 
Pennsylvania—a four-pounder. Some of 
my friends have done better; I am not 
fifty per cent efficient yet. But patience, 
skill and experience will raise the figure. 

So I go down, pool by pool and rift by 
rift, to Marathon mill pond, at the head of 
which the fishing up here—our sort—ends. 

What is there new about this way of 
fishing for black bass? Nothing, really; 
it is simply an improvement on other ways, 
according to our notion. For first you get 
rid of a boat and the monotony of fishing 
from one. You go with the stream. You 
are free: even with two fishing togethcr, 
they are not bound inseparably ’twixt gun- 
wales. And you give the fish a chance: 
you are apt to lose as many as you creel, 
and the lost ones are not hurt seriously. 
In such fishing you strike early and are apt 
to set the hook into the fish’s lips, not 
down in his gullet where it is sure death 
whether he tears it out or you do. 

Your surroundings are ideal. You have 
all the poetry and glamor of trout fishing 
without its many disappointments. You 
have more sport than you can get out of 
catching trout except those you find in the 
more distant streams. You are fishing in 
waters that no one can preserve. Your 
expenses are moderate. The fish you get 
are fine in flavor; not muddy, coarse, sod- 
den, as bass are apt to be, caught from 
lakes or dull stretches of river water. 

And then, if the bass offer one of their 
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surprises, in the anglers’ golden hour be- 
tween sunset and dark—when the song 
sparrows sing their good night refrain and 
the night hawks fly low and the swallows 
skim the waters and the stream seems to 
babble a little plaintively as streams will 
at twilight—you may achieve the triumph 
of catching half a dozen fat fellows on 
the flies. Oh, sneer not; it can be done. 
It has been done. And when done, it is 
the pinnacle of the sport. 

Fish you catch this way are the finest 
gamiest best conditioned of all black bass 
that swim. 

You can fish alone or have a companion 
to take the opposite side of the stream— 
fifty-fifty. You can fish in comfort. You 
can fish at peace with the world: when you 
go home you do not have to go up the 
back alley. 

Of course inthis fishing there is a spice 
of danger at times. It is no light thing 
to wade through Tarpaulic rapids on the 
upper Delaware and come out without hav- 
ing had to swim for it. There are rifts 
between Susquehanna and Owego that will 
try any man’s powers if he wades them in 
such a way as to get the fish—I do not 
mean wade the edges, -but boldly quarters 
the stream to hit the pool at the bottom 
of the slide at the right point. But who 
cares for a little spill in the warm waters 
of mid-June, or in July or August—up to 
mid-September? With waders, by taking 
care to avoid the holes that go over them, 
you can fish thus on balmy days in Autumn 
up to the last, if the weather gods be kirid 
with a last dash of Indian Summer. But 
remember, if you would fish with live bait 
on a trout rod everything in your kit must 
be of the best. For briefly it is to black 
bass fishing, what dry-fly fishing is to 
angling for trout. It combines all the 
thrills trout angling can afford, and adds 
to them many others that the trout crank 
can never feel. 

The higher critics may fire when they 
are ready, Gridley. 


PERCH, PUMPKINSEED AND ROCK BASS 


THEY ARE GAME LITTLE FELLOWS AND FISHING FOR THEM 
IS MIGHTY GOOD SPORT, IF YOU WANT TO MAKE IT THAT 


MIGHT begin this article by bemoan- 
] ing the increasing scarcity of trout in 

eastern waters. I could proceed in my 
complaint, and lament the disappearance 
of the salmon—king of goodfellows—from 
the piscatorial horizon of the ordinary an- 
gler. And then, with a disgruntled ex- 
pression, I might say: “Yes, you can fish 
for bass; but half the time when you can 
find them they hang out the sign, ‘This 
office closed for the day: Nothin’ doin’.’ 
But just because I’ve got to have fish, I'll 
try to get a mess of perch and pumpkin- 
seeds.” 

I might do that, but I won’t. Instead, 
I’ll say: “My fun depends on the applica- 
tion of means to the end to be secured. 
A Chinaman gets recreation by fishing for 
minnows with a whalebone rod three or 
four feet long. I’ll be as philosophical, and 


By EDWIN T. WHIFFEN. 


BEST WAYS TO HOOK SMALL BAIT 


Minows: Through throat and up; or 
Down through upper lip, between eyes. 
te: Through shoulders and up. 
r: Between shoulders. 
Frog: thro both 


: ways 
Crawish: oP. 
Small eel: ough side of shoulder. 
Angle worm: Never ‘thread’ them on. 
Chub: In mouth, up through head. 
Small mouse: In mouth, up between ears. 


SOPAMMP I~ 


a 


as scientific. Here goes: perch, pumpkin- 
seeds and rock bass. Light tackle and 
bait—or fly.” 

A very light trout rig will do. Bamboo, 
steel, or wood? Bamboo, by all means, if 
you can either beg, borrow, buy, make, or 
steal it. There’s no other material quite 
so good when it is good, in my opinion. — 
My fishing partner, on the other hand, 
who catches as many fish as I do, is just 
as keen over the merits of the steel rod 
as I am over my homemade bamboo. So 
after all, it’s a matter of taste. 

A two to four-ounce split bamboo rod 
then, or heavier if you really are not a 
sportsman and don’t want to give the fish 
any chance. A light enamelled silk line for 
fly casting (size F) and the same, or a 
small stiffish linen line, for still fishing or 
trolling. A reel, of course, if you play 
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your fish, and get any fun except that of 
derricking your game out like a pot fish- 
erman who measures his sport in avoirdu- 
pois and digits. If your tackle is so light 
that it might break and your fish escape, so 
much the better verdict on your sports- 
manship. A sportsman gives the other fel- 
low at least a fifty-fifty chance; he doesn’t 
proceed on the heads-I-win, tails-you-lose 
proposition. 


OU don’t think a perch or pumpkin- 

seed will take a fly? Then you never 

tried. And you never can tell ’til 
you have. Last fall I was plugging for 
bass—with a home-made plug at -that— 
and as I reeled in a big carp chased that 
plug for all he was worth, and was mad 
when I didn’t let him have it. Besides, I 
have caught perch and pumpkinseed on a 
fly: a brown hackle, on about a Number 6 
or 8 hook. Throw your fly where there 
ought to be fish, let the fly sink a foot or 
two, then work it gently in. You'll get a 
strike almost any time—one that will jar 
some, too. 


I’m going to dry fly for them this spring. 
I’ve seen them come up and snatch at an 
insect on the surface of the water and then 
leg it for dear life. Carp will do the same. 
It is a matter of repeated observation that 
when fish are feeding on insects they work 
over to that side of the water from which 
the insects are coming. That side will 
evidently be the windward one. I have 
often noticed, while fishing, that floating 
insects disappeared with that noisy 
smack! which indicates eager feeding by 
hungry fish. So I think that a dry fly, 
floated out at such a time, would meet with 
a welcome reception, and open up a new 
line of sport. The time may come when, 
in default of nobler game, our grandchil- 
dren will dry-fly for carp as we do for 
trout now. Why might not bass be taken 
in the same way? As long as the fly floats 
and the wind drives it along, and a slight 
ripple agitates the water, it would pos- 
sess sufficient movement to suggest life 
also—the necessary attraction. 


It is very certain that an increasing num- 
ber of us must often satisfy our angling 
desires on fish other than those so-called 
game. Why not, with light tackle and 
praiseworthy sportsmanship, try to raise 
angling even for bullheads to a fine art? 

But the garden hackle is a good lure; 
it gets them every time. Likewise the 
grasshopper, the cricket, the horse-fly, a 
fish’s eye, and a strip of fish. I never 
tried pork-rind. On a bright day and 
under proper conditions, no sane-minded 
sunfish will let the sweet seduction of the 
Dung Palmer go by unnoticed. The size 
of the hook should be about the same as 
for the fly; perhaps a size or two larger, 
Number 4 or 6. It is true that the perch 
or pumpkinseed is ambitious; and just to 
show that he is a sport he will absorb a 
shark hook or start his jaw rivets in the 
attempt. But he prefers not to have the 
size of his mouth thrown in his face. 
Use a small hook, and he will bless you. 

If your line is light and fine, you will 
not really need a leader, although your 
plebeian patron will appreciate the delicate 
compliment. A bobber? No. 





THE FISHING BUG . 
By William O. Miller 
The fishing bug is a microbe}: * 
That comes with the oreath of 
Spring ; 
On the first soft breeze from the 
Southland rolled 
He sails on a phantom wing. 
He comes as soon as the ice goes out, 
Ere ever the black flies swarm, 
He lures in the form of “the record 
trout” 
That swims with a mystic charm. 


The fishing “bug sings the song of the 
reel— 
And he lives on a bamboo pole; 
He haunts the depths of a fern-lined 
. creel, 
Or the pail where the live-bait shoal. 
His favorite food is a milk-fed worm 
That basks in a mossy tub 
With undulatory, colvolvular squirm— 
He vows it a regal grub! 


The fishing bug has a gossamer wing 
Made up of a million flies— 

[he Ibis, Professor, the Grizzly King— 
Of wonderful shape and size. 

His leg is a leader, his foot is a hook, 
His head is a dipsey unique— . 

On a swivel it spins, for an all-around 

look— 

While his trunk is an archer sleek. 


The fishing bug leaves a deadly sting, 
That deepens from year to year; 
It comes to a crisis in every Spring, 
When the months of the roses near. 
There's only one cure, the doctors 
assure, 
For this terrible anglers’ bane: 
It’s an annual tramp to a tight little 
camp 
In the glorious woods of Maine. 





The methods for catching white and yel- 
low perch, pumpkinseeds, and rock bass 
are on the whole. pretty much alike. That 
is, if you still-fish. In angling from the 
shore, your method of procedure will vary 
somewhat with the season. The fish lie 
farther out in April than in May and June. 
Your outfit consists of light rod; reel, and 
Number 4 or 6 hook. ‘In beginning your 
drive, lob the worms on the hook rather 
generously, so that there is plenty of at- 
traction; leave a loose end hanging down, 
to wiggle and so beguile the victim. Later, 
when you have them coming, you do not 
need so much bait on the hook. In fact 
you will get more catches if the fish must 
seize the barb end of the hook in order to 
take the bait. Attach a split shot, or light 
sinker, to give sufficient momentum to 
your cast. Throw out twenty or thirty feet 
at least from the shore, or even more, if 
the bottom gradually shallows. Wait a 
reasonable length of time—say a half hour 
or so—and if you get no encouragement 
launch out farther. When the bites begin 
to come, reel in a little line, and so coax 
your game nearer, the object being by 
shortening your line to increase your 
chances of setting the hook on a strike. A 
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little judicious chumming is helpful at this 
time. 

Perhaps a word or two about likely spots 
may not be amiss. These fish like an ob- 
ject of some kind to lurk about. Yellow 
perch are wont to haunt near beds of water 
weeds. Pumpkinseeds lie about stumps 
or dock-piles. White perch and rock bass 
frequent localities with a gravelly bottom. 

All these fish possess one admirable trait 
—when you find them, they'll “strike ’til 
the last armed foe expires.” I remember 
one occasion, when fishing for white perch 
off a gravelly point in Croton reservoir. I 
cast out about twenty feet, where the water 
had a depth of not over two or three feet. 
I was using the light tackle described 
above, with bait. In thirty minutes I 
caught thirty fish, from eight or nine 
inches up. I had two hooks on my rig, 
and sometimes caught two fish at a time. 
During that experience, I forgot that such 
fish as bass or trout exist. Again last 
summer I had a somewhat similar experi- 
ence, while fishing for rock bass in Lake 
Ontario, near Mexico Point. I used the 
same rig in general, with a somewhat 
larger hook. The bait was Night-Walkers. 
These fish ran about a pound in weight, and 
were capable. of putting up a stiff fight. 
In about an hour’s time, I had boated 
twenty-eight—Gentle reader, do not think 
that I am a fish-hog, catching in the name 
of sport fish which only spoil and have to 
be thrown away. I am the father of five 
children who, with their immediate ancest- 
ors, are fish-eaters. 


LL these fish are fierce biters, tak- 
A ing the bait with a rush that is a 

good index of their fighting quali- 
ties. Trout are proverbially shy. Bass 
will notoriously bid you au revoir and sail 
away, if they catch sight of you in sus- 
picious circumstances.. But contrary per- 
haps to commonly received opinion these 
fish—contemptuously called coarse—some- 
times possess apparently a scintilla of dis- 
cretion. Sometimes, not always, I have 
stood or sat within sight of a school of 
sunfish and caught every last mother’s son 
and daughter of them, when they each one 
went like the fool to his destruction. 
Again, I have fussed and fretted by the 
half-hour to induce a little fat-headed 
pumpkinseed to take a bait, but in vain; 
while the obstinately discreet one rolled 
up to me an eye “that was childlike and 
bland,” but utterly scorned anything in the 
way of temptation. To have the best 
measure of success then, keep out of sight 
of your game. It may do much good; it 
can’t do any harm. é 

I’m going to talk about myself again. 
Last summer I stood on a little dock and 
caught forty yellow perch while a boy, in 
a boat anchored just the other side of the 
school, failed to get a bite. I was partly 
hidden by a power boat behind which I 
was standing: he was staring straight down 
into the water so intently that he evidently 
gave the fishes fits. 

Keep out of sight of the fish. Use light 
tackle. Kill your fish on the rod. Take 
plenty of bait—these fellows are all bait- 
stealers. Strike a likely spot, make a 
good catch, and stop when you've got 
enough. That’s all. 
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MINNOWS AS BAIT FOR BASS AND TROUT 


THE ARTIFICIALS ARE AS NECESSARY—AND AS DEADLY—TO LURE THE BIG 
OCCASIONS AS DRY FLYS ARE AT OTHER TIMES 


ONES ON CERTAIN 





F you really do want to capture big bass 
‘and brown trout, use minnows. “Caught 
on the fly” is, to put it mildly, a poetical 
fancy—a fairy tale. And I find, getting 
down to bedrock truth, that anglers rarely 
if ever do get the finny Goliaths on a fly 
except in their dreams—or in reciting a 
recent trip to gullible friends. No matter 
whether with dry or wet, large or small 
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By LOUIS RHEAD 


find out what food, if any, they were tak- 
ing at the time of capture. The stomach 
of the brown trout contained two fish 
three and four inches long; the rainbow 
had but a small mass of flies, and the bass 
a mixture of creepers, with one helgramite 
in perfect condition—evidently just swal- 
lowed. The fact is apparent that these fish 
took a minnow, or rather an imitation of 
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“The Terror,” a Rhead minnow. 


flies; I have found by experience it is all 
the same. 

This sweeping assertion may be quali- 
fied by a few isolated cases and localities. 
But I speak of the average, the general 
run of things throughout the season, for 
really large bass and brown trout, in either 
lakes or rivers. 

Before detailing some truths as to the 
best efforts to make under certain con- 
ditions, I will describe briefly one of the 
many similar experiences with large fish 
I have had during this and other seasons. 
So far (June 15) it has not been a good 
fly season for trout in any section of the 
temperate zone, East or West. Insects 
have been scarce, kept down almost con- 
stantly by cold, wet and wind. And the 
waters have been nearly always flooded 
and off color. 

On the 3rd of June, during my third 
trip to the Catskill region after trout, I 
started in to fish a splendid river pool 
which I was sure contained many large 
fish. I vainly cast for over an hour— 
with a single dry fly, two and three flies 
on the leader; at the surface, under water, 
in every conceivable way—without getting 
a single rise. True, insects were scarce 
Some were on the wing, but not dropping 
on the surface. Other fishermen had the 
.Same experience as mine, and native an- 
glers gave up trying ’til more congenial 
conditions prevailed. 

As a last resort, I put on the artificial 
minnow pictured on this page, and let it 
run down the rushing water at the middle 
of the pool. A strike, all unexpected, in- 
stantly occurred, just at the spot where I 
had on previous seasons hooked large fish. 
I soon captured three fish of a fair size— 
over fourteen inches—rainbow, brown 
trout and black bass. 

After my fish were safely landed and 
sport slackened, I split open each fish to 
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It is not intended for small fish 


one, in preference to insects or artificial 
flies. 

If trout and bass will insist upon select- 
ing as their food minnows (which include 
the young of trout, chub, dace, catfish and 
suckers) and you use for bait an artificial 
minnow that they will accept, why—both 
the sport and the fish are yours. 

The dryfly expert will sit at the riverside 
patiently awaiting the hoped-for rise to 
insects, and the inexperienced yet deter- 
mined angler will go on furiously casting 
this flies to the surface all the way down 
the river without any response. The 
thoughtful angler, however, will use his 
wits. He will have more than one string 
to his bow, and meet the astute sense 


small fish—under 10 inches. To the casual 
observer, it will appear at first sight that 
this combination of three small hooks is 
somewhat barbarous, and that one or at 
least two hooks would suffice. But they 
would not suffice, for this reason. Such 
small hooks, to hook fast and effectively in 
the mouth of a large fish, must have the 
tension distributed along the minnow, so 
that all three hooks will take hold. With 
a treble hook only one barb holds—very 
often not that. 

In the past I have lost many large fish, 
and often hear the same of other anglers, 
good and poor. The truth is that large 
brown trout are exceedingly clever in evad- 
ing capture; and IJ believe they. do it most 
often by pushing the barb from their skin 
with the two rows of large curved teeth 
on their tongues whenever the line is at all 
slack. That is a trick they can play easily 
on either a large or a small barb. In a 
Situation quite different is the bass whose 
mouth is big; his chances of getting free 
from either a large or small hook are slim, 
if the single hook once takes hold. As a 
general rule—in my own experience—the 
bass rarely does get away if once properly 
hooked. 

It must not be concluded that I advocate 
any diminution in the practice of fly fish- 
ing. I fish with flies in preference to any 
other method, whenever chance occurs for 
me to get either sport or fish. But when 
you cannot possibly get them on the fly, 
but you know certain large fish are there 
and that they are better caught than al- 
lowed to stay in the water and devour 
many of their own kind, then by all means 
use artificial minnows, if they seem to be 
more tempting to the fish than flies. It is 
a perfectly natural thing for the most skill- 





“The Terror’ when wet. The three hooks distribute the tension 


of the fish with his own craft and skill. 
Years ago I was conceited enough to fancy 
I had learned all there was in trout fish- 
ing, simply because I could cast a dry fly 
and net a trout. I conceived that nothing 
more was necessary—in short, that I had 
reached the apex of skill. But after suc- 
ceeding years of hard study of the subject, 
I now feel that my knowledge is vague 
and scant, merely being improved little by 
little as I gain in real experience of the 
game. 


HE new artificial minnow illustrated, 
which other anglers as well as my- 
self have found to be deadly bait, is 
a combination of the “shiny devil” and 
“feather minnow” types. But it is longer 
and much slimmer, and is not intended for 





ful angler to have a certain pride—even a 
little “concealed vanity’—in displaying a 
big fish, though its resistance may not have 
been half so vigorous or prolonged as that 
of a medium-sized fish caught on the fly. 
What I am aiming at is to get something 
not before attained, viz.: a fair method 
for safely capturing the wise old guys who 
so often get the best of us—at least of me. 

He who first makes an absolutely deadly 
artificial minnow, a sure catch for both 
bass and big trout, will confer an ever- 
lasting benefit upon anglers. I’m trying my 
best to do it; so are others. And the ex- 
clusive use of artificial baits will leave 
the live minnows as food to make fish 
grow big while if we consume all the live 
minnows as bait, few of the game fish ever 
will live to attain good size. 
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PASSING OF THE FLORIDA CATCH DOG 
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THE USEFULNESS OF A UNIQUE TYPE, WHICH SPRANG UP TO MEET A PIC- | 
TURESQUE LOCAL NEED, HAS ENDED, BUT THE BREED SHOULD BE PRESERVED 


CALL them cattle dogs, or cow dogs. 

But the men who for half a century 

and more have used them for handling 
cattle on the Kissimmee prairies, north of 
Lake Okeechobee in Florida, have always 
called them cur dogs. Sometimes they call 
them catch (or as usually pronounced, 
“ketch”) dogs, because they can seize a 
cow by the nose and hold her. They never 
assent to my name for them, and their 
reason is a good one. 

Their other dogs are hounds, used for 
trailing deer, wildcats and other game, 
and this is so to speak their aristocratic 
dog. He is valuable and romantic for his 
wonderful and somewhat mysterious power 
of scent, and is rated as well bred in pro- 
portion to this power. But he is not usual- 
ly aggressive enough to seize a steer by 
the nose or hold a pig by the ear. Want- 
ing a dog for these latter purposes, the 
cattle men long ago found they could get 
one by crossing the hound with short- 
haired rugged curs, and keeping up any 
strain that proved to be good holders. 
This is to them mongrelism, and so they 
insist on calling the result by what seems 
to them its proper name, except occasion- 
ally when they call it a catch dog. 

For fifteen years, on winter outings in 
Florida, I have come in contact with speci- 
mens of this interesting animal. I should 
have written down notes and information 
about them from the beginning. In fact, 
I several times intended to do so. Finally, 
a year ago I was aroused to the importance 
of it by learning from the cattlemen that 
the dogs were passing out of use, and 
soon would be discarded entirely. 

The reasons given are that they find they 
can get on without them, and that they 
only injure the cattle. It is curious, how- 
ever, that these reasons should appear so 
suddenly after the dogs have been in use 
so long. Possibly the real reason is that 
the cattle are becoming tamer or weaker. 
Last year I could not persuade any cattle- 
man to use his dog on a steer or cow so 
as to give me a chance for a photograph, 
because he said that the cattle were so 
weak and sickly that the dog might kill 
them. 

They are, at best, smaller and weaker 
than northern or western cattle. Vegeta- 
tion is abundant all around them, in fact is 
in semi-tropical luxuriance; but it is not 
of the right kind. It does not furnish the 
grasses that, with their European and 
northern origin, they can convert readily 
into nutrition. The all pervasive tic, giving 
the tic or Texas fever, also holds them 
down and is usually regarded as the main 


By SYDNEY G. FISHER 





This useful and highly intelligent 
breed—the Florida catch dog, which 
seems in danger of lapsing—could be 
developed and trained readily to do 
the work of the German police dog. 
And being American, he could un- 
doubtedly do it better. Forest and 


Stream would be glad to receive from 
breeders and other experts in the dog 
world, opinions on the practicability 
of this suggestion. 





cause of their degeneracy. It is proposed 
now to abolish the tic by dipping tanks, 
and to plant special grasses. 


UT the best explanation of the disuse 

of the catch dog is that with the lapse 

of time, more association with human 
beings and the restriction of wire fences 
in place of the old free range of the wil- 
derness, the cattle have grown less wild 
and unruly. Naturalists, I understand, be- 
lieve that this taming process has been 
going on among all cattle, even in Europe; 
and that the European animal which some 
centuries ago developed the ferocity of 
the bull dog by the sport of bull baiting 
(and in fact created that type of dog) now 
no longer exists. The bull dog we know 
has degenerated into a bench show weak- 
ling, which would be entirely harmless to 
the most sickly bull. ‘ 

In Florida cattle dogs were used, not for 
driving the cattle as collie dogs are used. 
but for controlling or subduing particu- 
larly unruly animals, in driving or when 
the herds are collected to be driven off for 
sale. They have also been used for con- 
trolling hogs in the same way, or for 
catching and holding a hog by the ears 
until a man or two can come up and seize 
the hog by the hind legs to throw him 
into a wagon. 

This cattle business has been conducted 
in the prairie and open pine timber dis- 
trict of central Florida for a long time; 
long before the times of the Civil war. 
The Florida cowboy is older than the west- 
ern cowboy, and herded cattle on horse- 
back and wore a broad-brimmed hat long 
before the western cowboy was heard of. 
The Florida cattleman however has sel- 
dom used a lasso. Instead he uses a long 
whip: the handle only about a foot long, 
but the lash eighteen feet long. This he 
learns to crack—or pop, as he calls it—with 
a report like that of a rifle, and with it he 
rounds up the cattle and drives them on 
long journeys to markét. An unruly or 
vicious animal he whips unmercifully in 
the face, with crack after crack of his 


terrible whip. It requires strength, skill 
and long practice to do it from horse- 
back, and is sometimes called “burning ’em 
up.” At other times the dog is turned on 
the animal; which soon quiets down when 
a good dog has it by the nose. 

It is difficult now to get details of the 
old days of the cattle business. : And that 
is unfortunate, for they were full of ad- 
venture, hunting and not a little fighting. 
The occupation seems to have begun at 
least as early as the year 1835, near Ocala. 
Of course it began gradually, and it would 
be quite impossible to fix upon an exact 
date. In the early days the country south 
of Ocala was all wilderness, and the fur- 
ther south you went the more you mixed 
with Seminole Indians. The Ocala herds- 
men appear to have gradually spread their 
animals through the forest and timber 
country south of them until they finally 
penetrated that interesting prairie region, 
the Kissimmee. Valley, which extends to 
Lake Okeechobee. They had reached the 
prairie region and probably penetrated it 
some time before the Civil war. 

NE of the characters of the early 

times was Moses Barber, a very pa- 

triarchal personage with a long 
beard, usually credited with being the first 
of the cattle kings. He was finally killed 
in one of the feuds which were frequent 
and venomous among the cattlemen. The 
business was of course for a long time 
very irregular and wild, conducted as it 
was without ownership of the land, in a 
vast uninhabited region. Cattle stealing 
was so frequent that it was hardly a 
crime; and indeed it has been stopped only 
within the last eighteen or- twenty years, 
by the enforcement of a stringent law put 
through the legislature of the state by C. 
A. Carson, who is still a large cattle owner. 

With him and other cattlemen of life- 
long experience, like John M. Lee and 
Elijah Godwin (now deceased) I have had 
interesting conversations on this subject. 

The free range cattle business was at its 
height.of glory about 1880, when enormous 
herds filled the Kissimmee region. It must 
have been a paradise of saddle ponies and 
popping whirs, wonderful and _ terrible 
scenes with the dogs, unlimited deer, wild 
cats and plumage and song-birds, ducks, 
quail and snipe innumerable. ‘It was then, 
I take it, that the catch dog received his 
best development. 

In a herd of often hundreds at a time 
of these partially wild animals, a bull or 
steer would every now and then decide to 
go back to his old pasturage. No collie 
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Buck, a catch dog.—One of the finest, though he is “nearly all cur” 


could stop him by simply barking in front 
of him; he would simply charge the dog 
down and pass on. It would often take 
two men with their whips to turn him, 
and even then he might break away again. 
But one catch dog, seizing him by the nose 
and worrying him for awhile, could break 
his spirit and convince him of the propri- 
ety of trotting along peacefully with the 
herd. Hence the statement I have often 
heard cattlemen make: that a good dog 
was worth the wages of two men and their 
horses. 

There lies the reason for the develop- 
ment of the dogs; and it is hard to con- 
ceive of a better school for producing an 
unusual animal. With the great. numbers 
of cattle in those days and their wild dis- 
‘position, the hardihood, courage and skill 
of the dogs was rapidly developed. They 
risked their lives all the time. The bulls 
and steers often succeeded in goring or 
tossing them. There have been instances, 
it is said, when they tossed a dog and got 
him on their horns again as he fell. Very 
few dogs survived a severe tossing. Even 
if they escaped broken bones and man- 
aged to live, they remained invalids. It 
was survival of the fittest, and selection of 
individual excellence, in the most savage 
form. 

But the vast cattle herds of the old days 
_are seen no more; partly, as some suspect, 
from injury to the pasturage; partly per- 
haps because in the old days only steers 
and bulls were sold and the cows kept. 
Restriction of the free range and the ten- 
dency, which may increase, to buy land for 
cattle and fence it in with wire, have also 
had an effect. The cattle at any rate seem 
to be more easily handled. But some cat- 
tlemen think that a few at least of the old 
catch dogs will be necessary always, and 
will survive. 

There is one respect in which the Florida 
cowboy resembles his western brother. He 
prides himself on his big hat, and often pays 
: a high price for one. This is a protection 


« 
«« 


against rain as well as sun: in that warm 
climate you can stand a good deal of wet- 
ting provided the rain does not run down 
your neck. 

“If there is anything I hate in the 
world,” said an old cattle king to me as 
he fondled his own broad brim, “it’s a 
leaky hat.” 

The Florida cowboy carries (or carried, 
for the old type like that of the dog is 
disappearing) one of the famous Mack- 
inaw blankets strapped to his saddle. It 
is of red wool, with a couple of black 
bands and has been supplied to the Indians, 
trappers and hunters of the south and west 
by a Philadelphia firm for nearly a cen- 
tury. It is waterproof, and with one 
witapped around you under a big hat, you 
can sit your jogging cow-horse quite com- 
fortably through a rainy day. Each blan- 
ket has short black lines and half lines 
called points at one corner, which enabled 
the Indians and trappers readily to indi- 
cate the grade of thickness they wanted. 
The blanket which I have carried on all 
my Florida trips is a “two and a half 
point” Mackinaw. 

Another of the cowboys’ tricks to avoid 
the showers that are so frequent in Flor- 
ida, is to flatten himself against the lee- 
ward side of a pine tree. I have practiced 
it often when quail shooting, and have al- 
ways been surprised at the protection it 
afforded. 


AM sorry to see the destruction of all 
| this old life, by the intrusion of settlers 

and wire fences, and I am particularly 
sorry to see the cattle dogs go, and the 
breed extinguished. I had learned to take 
great pleasure in their high intelligence, 
courage and many charming traits of char- 
acter. I had been in the habit every year 
of dreaming that the breed might progress 
until in the course of years it would be- 
come fixed and would breed as true as the 
collie or pointer or any other established 
class. I had even imagined that in time 
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the bench-show people would take them up, 
prepare a set of numbered points for judg- 
ing them, decide the exact proportion of 
head and tail and exhibit the poor crea- 
tures in the cities until they were utterly 
degenerate, and would turn tail and run 
if a steer lowered his head. 

On their native heath, however, the 
proudest marks they bear are heavy scars 
on their shoulders, where some old boar 
or bull, that they approached a little care- 
lessly in their younger days, had given 
them a savage rip. If the bench show 
people could adopt a point like that for 
championship, all might still be well. 

But my dreams are shattered; and all I 
can do is to hasten to gather up remains 
and recollections. My first impression of 
them, I remember, was their extreme dig- 
nity and independence. I would go to their 
master’s house and they would not bother 
to bark at me. They hardly seemed to see 
me, and often took not the slightest notice 
even of a handsome pointer that usually 
accompanied me. This latter trait sur- 
prised me; for in a wilderness country 
dogs living by themselves are usually 
eagerly curious about other dogs. 

I soon learned that it was not dullness 
on their part. When I was many yards 
away they had taken my measure and as- 
signed me to my niche, in their economy 
of the universe, with unerring accuracy. 
Approaching them with some hesitation to 
see if they could be petted, I was instantly 
greeted with the most overflowing South- 
ern politeness and gracious friendliness. 
They became simply delightful; and hav- 
ing been properly introduced would often 
gambol with my pointer! 


REMEMBER one of them sitting on 4 

trail half a mile or more from his mas- 

ter’s empty shack, watching for his re- 
turn. I was back from a hunt and passed 
within fifteen yards of the dog. My collie 
ran by him a little farther off on the other 
side; and yet he never moved a muscle or 
an eyelash, so far as I could observe, or 
took the slightest notice of either of us, 
although there were no other human be- 
ings or animals in sight over the whole 
wide prairie. 

The dog belonged to a negro who had 
been at the shack for some weeks, looking 
after cattle. When he went to the near- 
est village—fifty miles away—he had taken 
his hound with him, but left his cow dog 
at the shack. The cow dog stayed there 
for a week and probably much longer—at 
least until I left the locality. The night I 
went home the dog was still by himself at 
the shack. When the little steamboat 
stopped at the landing to tap the message 
box kept there I jumped ashore and ran 
up to the shack. The dog came up whim- 
pering to me, but the shack was still de- 
serted and tenantless. Observe that the 
dog did not come down to the steamboat, 
or bark; he simply whimpered in a friend- 
ly way when I came close to the shack. I 
asked the captain what the dog probably 
lived on and he said he supposed he went 
out occasionally and killed a rabbit. 

This tale is not so surprising to me as 
it will be to those unfamiliar with wilder- 
ness dogs. Unkennelled and at liberty 
from birth, shifting largely for themselves 
and yet at the same time in most intimate 
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association with the family of their mas- 
ter, they acquire intelligence, resourceful- 
ness and imdependence, and at the same 
time an interest in human beings, which 
qualities are not necessary to the city ani- 
mal. It was in this way, I presume, that 
many of the traits we so much admire in 
dogs were originally developed; modern 
methods certainly would never have de- 
veloped them. 

I was shooting on a snipe marsh one 
day, some miles from the nearest cattle- 
man’s shack, when a cow dog came walk- 
ing very deliberately out on the marsh and 
sat on his haunches. I was greatly amused 
at the dignified and quiet interest he 
seemed to take in my proceedings, for I 


had never seen a dog do anything like it . 


before. He had probably wandered some 
distance from home, as such dogs will do, 
and was curious to know what all the 
shooting was about. Very likely he dis- 
approved of it, as not assisting in the cat- 
tle business; and after awhile he delicately 
and discreetly picked his way off the wet 
marsh and trotted back into the woods. 

Another catch dog with whose acquain- 
tance I am honored, accompanies his mas- 
ter’s children every day about three miles 
to school. He pays no attention to them 
and will obey no orders they give him; he 
treats them thoroughly as children—But 
he stays all day at the school house, and 
goes home with them in the evening. 

This same dog and an older one once 
came with the family to a celebration at 
the school. But when they returned the 
dogs did not accompany them. I asked 
someone why they remained, and was told 
that they would stay there until all the 
people had gone. So I stayed to watch the 
phenomenon, moving off to a little dis- 
tance. Some five minutes after every soul 
had gone and all about the little weather- 
beaten hut had sunk into primeval stillness, 
the younger catch dog got up and trotted 
slowly home, testing various scents on the 
way. A few moments later, the old dog 
started after him. I watched them disap- 
pear, trotting along about two hundred 
yards apart, in their independent contented 
dogged way. They evidently enjoyed the 
celebration as a study in human beings and 
their peculiar ways, and stayed to see the 
last of them safely departed. 

I once went to church in Virginia 
(where by the way I heard an excellent 
sermon) and neticed that four or five dogs 
that had accompanied their masters came 
into the church and lay by the fire all 
through the service. No one seemed to 
think anything of it; and I liked it. It 
humanized the religion ;—but that is pos- 
sibly an heretical notion on my part. 


S to the cow dog’s appearance, pretty 


semble one another in a general way. 
This led me to think that a more or less 
distinct breed might be in process of form- 
ing. But there are some exceptions. I 
was once shown a pointer dog that could 
hold a cow; but I think it is a rare trait 
among bird dogs. I have heard sometimes 
of a cross of bull dog with hound, that 
produced a good catch dog; but I have 
seen only one instance of it, and do not 
like it. The usual mixture seems to have 
been hound with cur; and the result of 


much all of them I have seen re-° 
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mating good ones, who will do the work 
required, seems to be an animal about the 
size of a pointer, short haired, rather sharp 
nosed, and very flexible in the back and 
spine ;—as a Dutchman said, “Mein Gott, 
they have to be!” They bound and spring 
with great ease and force; and in watch- 
ing them one cannot help but be reminded 
a little of the panther, although in other 
respects there is of course no resemblance. 


Their color is interesting. They are al- 


_most invariably tan, reddish tan, and yel- 


low, with black nose and trimmed with 
black round the jaws and eyes. Some are 
reddish tan on the back, fading to tan or 
yellow or buckskin on the sides and under- 
neath. Others are red tan all over. Some 
tend to black on their backs and some 
have white on their necks and shoulders. 
But tan is their marked characteristic. One 
is reminded of that persistent tan color 
which appears so strongly in the blood- 
hound, and is undoubtedly a prepotent 
color in hounds, going back for thou- 
sands of years to the hot sands of north- 
ern Africa and Persia, where our hounds 
and good dogs are supposed to have orig- 
inated. _Tan is a color characteristic of 
the desert—as of the lion and other ani- 
mals of the East. 

I like that tan color and believe in it. 
I like the black-and-tan fox hound; and 
do not sympathize with the fashion of try- 
ing to breed it out of beagles and fox 
hounds. American hounds in wild places 
readily revert to the black and tan types; 
and grand dogs they are, ready to hunt 
anything for you, fox, deer, wild cat, pan- 
ther or turkey. Those dogs I saw some 
years ago in the Yellowstone Park, used 
for hunting mountain lions, were a cross 
between a foxhound and bloodhound. The 
tan came out strongly in them and they 
were terrible looking fellows, of splendid 
power and courage. 

The strangest mystery in all the history 
of dogs, is the persistence of type; of a 
color or a quality of mind or body that 
will remain intact through the centuries, in 
spite of careless breeding and altered sur- 
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roundings. The greyhound is sometimes 
said to be the oldest, purest and truest 
breeding type of dogs we have, going back 
for hundreds if not thousands of years to 
Persia and the East. But in that case 
great care in breeding has been used. With 
our other hounds it is different, and I have 
often wondered about them, because I have 
seen so many of them in wild places, care- 
lessly bred without pedigree or register, 
and yet retaining the remarkable qualities 
they have always been noted for so far as 
we can trace them back in history. 

Our beagle is simply a small harrier, 
and the harrier a small foxhound, and the 
foxhound was once simply a hound that 
hunted anything by scent. But here the 
history of them becomes vague, and in the 
Middle Ages, just as we lose all definite- 
ness in it, there seem to have appeared two 
kinds of hounds, the bloodhound and the 
St. Hubert hound, sometimes called the 
black St. Hubert. I have always supposed 
that the black St. Hubert still persists with 
us, in our black-and-tan foxhound. The 
bloodhound and the black St. Hubert were 
two distinct types as far as we can trace 
them back, and the two types seem to per- 
sist to the present day. But whether still 
farther back in the past the two types de- 
scended from one common type or whether 
they were always distinct, is an apparently 
unsolvable problem. 


N the outskirts of old Fort Bassinger 

last winter, I suddenly met two 

splendid black-and-tan hounds that 
stopped for a moment to talk with my 
Saxon. In form and feature they re- 
minded me of old French pictures of 
European hounds. So here were dogs, 
bred in the American wilderness for hunt- 
ing wild cats and deer, far from all influ- 
ences of kennels, bench shows and regis- 
tered pedigrees, yet harking back to an old 
type of hundreds of years ago. Delighted 
with the opportunity I began to get out 
my pocket camera; but meantime their 
master was disappearing on horseback into 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 382) 


Ben, a promising young catch dog. He has already held several cattle 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


on happenings of note in the outdoor world 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS YOUNG 


ORTY-FIVE years of active and uninterrupted 
service to the sportsmen of America is the mile- 
stone which Forest and Stream reaches with this 

issue, August, 1917. It is the oldest outdoor publication 
in the country, in point of years; but in spirit and in 
constant determination to lead its field it is the youngest. 

Jealous always of its reputation as an unquestioned 
authority on fishing, hunting and camping—and regard- 
ing all those things in which frequenters of the forests 
and streams are most interested—Forest and Stream 
blazes from year to year the trail that leads on toward 
better knowledge and more popular interest in these 
things. 

If its monthly appearance brings to its staunch family 
of readers a little keener insight into things outdoors, a 
little better appreciation of the value to mankind’s con- 
tent and happiness of the denizens of the woods and the 
running brooks, then its persistence is worthwhile and its 
efforts rewarded. 

The average American’s appreciation of the debt he 
owes to the wild places and their habitants has increased 
magnificently during the past half century, and the jour- 
nal whose honored place it has been to hold that light 
aloft is ready and girded now to carry it forward, past 
the days of trial that are America’s, and beyond. 


DON’T BLAME IT ON THE GUN 


sao the effectiveness of firearms does not in 

the end result in game preservation. As much of 

it can be wiped out with an old-fashioned blunder- 

bus as with the most modern magazine gun, if the per- 

sistence and the reward of the shooter is strong enough. 

And so legislative bans on the type of weapon will never 
result in practical limitation of the bag. 

It is the heart of the hunter that must determine how 
he will use his gun, that or the need to supply himself 
with food or a living. And if his demands in either case 
reach to the point of extermination, the bag limit itself 
must step in to modify them. 

Modern firearms, besides their magazine feature, have 
many advantages over those that have been discarded by 
the up-to-date sportsman. To some the lack of recoil in 
the automatic is a positive advantage to which the readi- 
ness of another shot is only incidental. Others find in it 
the balance of the old single-barrel without its limitations. 
Few’eyen among extremists go so far as to condemn the 
old-style double-barrel. 

The sportsman will soon be afield with dog and gun. 
Therefore it is well for him to bear in mind, when the 
chickens begin rising out of the stubble fields, that it is a 
state of. mind arid not the gun that makes a game hog. 


THE MIGRATORY BIRD LAW 


T a meeting of the National Association of State 
Game Commissioners held last winter in New 
Orleans, a resolution was passed requesting the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to increase the existing advisory 
board by five members chosen from state game commis- 
sioners. At a meeting of the executive committee of 
that association held in Washington, June 13. this reso- 
lution* was passed again, as was also one urging the 
passage of an enabling act to carry out the provisions 
of the migratory bird law. 

Although the game commissioners of several states 
were already represented on the advisory board, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has acted on the resolution .to 
enlarge the board, and has increased its number to 
twenty-one. The five additional members are all state 
game commissioners. 

Inquiry at the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton shows that the Biological Survey has received few 
complaints of the regulations from any source, though 
some individuals and organizations anxious to bring back 
Spring shooting appear to be fighting the migratory bird 
law, either openly or in secret. 

Notwithstanding the criticism from such _ selfish 
sources, the Department of Agriculture is holding stead- 
ily on its way, cooperating in the most cordial spirit with 
sportsmen and state game commissioners everywhere. 
This cooperation is understood and appreciated, and 
there is general testimony that all migratory birds have 
considerably increased in numbers during the past three 
years. The survey’s efforts to increase the supply of 
game birds and to protect the insectivorous birds have 
met with a fair degree of success. 

The usefulness of the migratory bird law and its regu- 
lations are now coming to be generally recognized. This 
is clearly shown by the fact that no less than eighteen 
states have already changed their open seasons on wild 
fowl to agree with the Federal regulations, while six 
other states have fixed open seasons for periods varying 
between September 16 and January 15, thus practically 
agreeing with the migratory bird law. 

These twenty-four states are well distributed over 
the country, four being in New England, three just 
south of Canada, and fourteen west of the Mississippi 
river. Among those which have changed their laws to 
conform to the Federal regulations are Nebraska, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. Twenty-four states therefore 
—just half the country—have now prohibited wild fowl 
shooting after February 1. 

Supporters of the law may point with satisfaction to 
this sound evidence of the general appreciation among 
the states of the benefits the measure affords. 


* The resolution is quoted in full on page 370. 
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number of guides and experienced hunters 
who examined the carcass more or less 
minutely. W. H. BENTLEY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[If a young animal the teeth should of 


A FEMALE DEER WITH HORNS 


THIS YOUNG DOE, TAKEN IN THE MAINE WOODS 
DURING NOVEMBER, HAS AN ALMOST PERFECT SET 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The occurrence of horns on the head of 
a female deer (caribou of course excepted) 
is so uncommon that it,is possible an illus- 


The horns usually freeze off 


tration of the mounted head of a doe taken 
by L. E. Rankin, Woodfords, Maine, on 
November 1 last may be of interest to some 
of the readers of your publication. I ac- 
cordingly send to you a photographic print 
of the mount, which is now in my posses- 
sion. 

The print discloses the present condition 
of the horns, which it will be observed are 
in the velvet. I am informed by Dr. T. S. 
Palmer, of the Biological Survey, that it is 
believed the embryonic covering invariably 
persists and that the horns are frozen off 
during the winter months. The persistence 
of the velvet would indicate the uninter- 
rupted maintenance of circulation and rea- 
sonably ground the surmise. 

When I first came upon the carcass of the 
doe hanging in the woods the horns were 
perceptibly longer and of greater diameter 
than they measure on the mounted head. 
Unfortunately, no exact measurements of 
them were then obtained. The right horn, 
then as at present, was so abraded as to 
exhibit the truncated extremity. The left, 
however, was more nearly |perfect and 
regularly tapered to a blunt point. 

Inasmuch as the carcass was hauled with 
others two or three miles through the woods 
on a horse-drawn “jumper,” endured a jour- 
ney of eighteen miles by canoe and buck- 
board, withstood transportation by railroad 
nearly 200 miles, as well as handling by 
local delivery at Portland, it is not surpris- 


ing that the extremity of the left horn also 
was abraded to its present condition. That 
the horns also _perceptibly shrunk in length 
as well as in diameter was due, it is rea- 
sonable to believe, to their incomplete ossi- 
fication. 

The longer horn now measures 134 inches 
in length above the: peduncle and averages 
¥% of an inch in diameter. The enlargement 
at the base of the horns just after spring- 
ing from the peduncle, observable in the 
adult male, does not appear in the present 
specimen ; instead of practically capping the 
peduncle, as do those of the male, the horns 
appear to rise from within it, the peduncle 
forming a bonelike fence about them. 
Though the latter is unmistakably of solid 
bone texture, it is somewhat irregular and 
not well defined, thus completing the em- 
bryonic character of the occurrence of 
horns on this head. 

It may be well, incidentally, to mention 
that the udder of the doe clearly disclosed 
fertility. That she was not more than two 
or three years old was the opinion of a 


course have settled the question of her age.] 


FISH FOOD CONSERVATION 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Without question I believe we are rapidly 
advancing in the right direction to better 
things in the angling craft, and it is very 
desirable that a similar advance be made 
in fish production. There is less fear of 
bass than trout not holding their own in 
abundance and size so long as the food 
supply is plentiful. It is not so much the 
mere planting of fish, as the maintaining 
of an ample supply of food for. them. If 
you feed any creatures well they multiply 
faster and grow bigger. That is exactly 
the reason why the fontinalis trout fed in 
large rivers and lakes; grow to large size, 
while the same species in brooks never at- 
tain a size worth fishing for. This is the 
crux of the sifuation. Do not rob fish of 
their natural food. We must continue our 
efforts and go on improving artificial baits 
til the time comes when we will be for- 
bidden by law to use natural fish food as 
bait to catch fish. Louts RHEAaD. 


NESTING PLACE OF BLUE HERONS ON THE SOUTH PLATTE 


T HIS unique photograph, obtained by William: M. Strong, of Denver, 
shows distinctly four of the herons perched upon their nests, high up in 
the big tree in the foreground. Others are outlined against the sky. 
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THE HUNTED FOILS THE HUNTER 


YOUR OWN ADVENTURES PROBABLY INCLUDE 
SOME WHERE THE WILY ANIMAL OUTWITTED YOU 


By GEORGE L. KIRK. 


IV.—More About Bears 

ROBABLY no bear other than a one- 

third grown cub would exhibit the 

rabbit trait of traveling in circles when 
it found an enemy on its back track, and it 
was a surprised deer hunter who found 
that he was in familiar territory after fol- 
lowing a cub’s track in nearly a foot of 
snow on the slope of Mount Killington one 
late October day. Yes, the tracker had 
been in the very same spot that very day; 
there were his own footprints in the snow. 
The cub was coming up behind him as he 
led off in the direction it had first taken, 
traveling in a complete circle. 

A second time cubby tried the same trick 
and then the hunter attempted a cross cut 
which caused the animal to climb a high 
ridge to its home, a big windfall where 
broken rocks and fallen trees covered the 
crest of the mountain for a hundred yards. 
Marks on the black cherry trees, claw- 
scratches low down and great grooves seven 
feet high, showed that a bear family had 
passed the summer there. But mother 
bruin was not at home that day, as tracks 
in the snow indicated, and the cub led off 
for another mountain, on her trail. 

Next morning two hunters were on the 
scene early. There had been a fresh fall 
of snow during the night and the tracks of 
an old bear and a cub going into the wind- 
fall were plainly visible. There were no 
tracks leading out. The tangle was en- 
circled, stumps were mounted as vantage 
points; but no bears were sighted. The 
writer volunteered to play dog and, lying 
flat on his stomach, wriggled under the 
prostrate trees, following the track left by 
the bear and cub. Soon a shout was heard 
from his companion who had been sta- 
tioned at the point where the tracks indi- 
cated the animals usually made their exit. 
The bears had smelled the man scent and 


beat a hasty retreat past the hunter. But 
a big mitten had caught in the trigger- 
guard of his rifle, and before it got dis- 
entangled the bears were gone. 


ND then there was the incident of 
the bear and the hunter in the cave. 
Not a half dozen miles from the spot 
where the bear trap was set, a deer hunter 
traced a yearling bear to the mouth 
of a cave into which it had fled. Think- 
ing that the creature might emerge, be- 
cause he had traveled .many miles and 
seemed restless, the sportsman selected a 
point where he could command a good 
view of the hole in the ledge and de- 
cided to wait for the animal to re- 
appear. Three hours of inactivity, during 
which nothing. larger than a _ chickadee 
came into view, chilled the watcher to the 
marrow, and he decided to rout bruin 
from the cavern. 

With a tiny pocket flashlight in one 
hand and a cocked rifle in the other the 
bear hunter started to crawl into the open- 
ing, which was not high enough to permit a 
man to walk erect and. was only about 
three feet wide. Hardly had he pene- 
trated to where the light of day was ob- 
scured, when he suddenly found himself 
flattened on the stone floor. The bear did 
not like his company and bolted by him 
in’ the narrow aperture, being not at all 
fussy about stepping on the prostrate 
hunter. 

The latter was dazed for a moment; then 
he realized what had happened and 
crawled in the direction the bear had taken. 
When his eyes had become accustomed to 
the bright light of the open forest he caught 
sight of a dark animal making good speed 
up the mountain side. A riflle cracked 
three times in rapid succession, but the 
bear kept on and soon had disappeared. 


RESTORING THE HEATH .HEN 


A CAME BIRD ONCE SO COMMON IN MASSACHUSETTS . 
THAT APPRENTICES WERE PROTECTED FROM IT 


HE heath hen, one of the first game 
birds to be protected by law in the 
state of New York, but extinct in 
that region for many years, has been re- 
turned to its native range as the result of 
co-operation recently effected by the state's 
. conservation commission with the game 
commissioners of Massachusetts. Twenty- 
one of the birds have been taken from the 
Martha’s Vineyard reservation, where they 
have been -protected from extermination 
by the careful work of the Massachusetts 
commission, and have been liberated upon 
the state game farm at Middle Island, 
Long Island, where it is hoped they wiil 
multiply and eventually spread over a 
large part of the territory once inhabited 
by them. 
In early Colonial days southeastern New 
York, and particularly Long Island, was 


plentifully stocked with this valuable and 
interesting game bird. It is the Atlantic 
coast species of the pinnated grouse or 
prairie chicken of the western states. 
In fact, it was so common in the early 
days of the Massachusetts colony that it 
was often stipulated when young boys 
were apprenticed at different trades that 
the apprentices were not to be fed exclu- 
sively on heath hen. Just what effect a 
steady diet of heath hen had on the labors 
of the apprentices was never set down in 
the articles of apprenticeship, but in these 
days of high prices the young gunners of 
Long Island are more than willing to be- 
gin where the Massachusetts apprentices 
left off two centuries ago. 
The pine plains on Long Island afford 
an ideal range for this bird, but it was 
also plentiful in decades past in other 
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parts of the state. They were spoken of 
as plentiful around New Amsterdam and 
Fort Orange in 1639. They were one of 
the first species, however, to feel the ef- 
fect of the drain by white men upon wild 
life: Being strictly local in their habits 
and habitat, they did not migrate when 
they were decimated by the early settlers 
in this region. As the steady attacks upon 
the species continued, their numbers rap- 
idly decreased. In 1708 the governor of 
New York, the council, and the general ‘as- 
sembly passed a game protective act pro- 
viding, among other things, for the in- 
carceration of any luckless white man, 
Indian, freedman or slave who killed a 
heath hen between the first day of April 
and the first day of August, unless he was 
possessed of the exorbitant sum of two 
shillings and sixpence with which to pur- 
chase his freedom. 

In spite of this tremendous barrier to 
the destruction of. the heath hen, a cen- 
tury later the species was almost extinct. 
The last specimen was shot in this state in 
1836. In 1844 it was reported extinct all 
over its natural range, but it did not be- 
come an absolute victim to the onrush of 
civilization, as a few scattered birds re- 
mained on Martha’s Vineyard, a few miles 
off the coast of Massachusetts, and there 
lived in sanctuary. It is from this little 
flock of strays that the Massachusetts com- 
mission hopes to re-establish the species 
again in its native range; and the conser- 
vation commission of New York, through 
the gift of the Massachusetts commission, 
will endeavor to do the same in that state. 

The state ornithologist of Massachu- 
setts, Edward H. Forbush, who has con- 
ducted extensive investigations of the 
heath hen, reports that although it had ir- 
creased on Martha’s Vineyard until there 
were in the neighborhood of a thousand 
birds there last year, a great fire on the 
island in 1916, followed by a cold wet 
breeding season and a flight of goshawks 
in the winter, so reduced their number that 
there are now probably less than one hun- 
dred and fifty birds left. However, they 
were once down to a third of this num- 
ber, so the authorities have hopes of 
bringing them up again. They are also 
watching with interest the success of the 
colony in New York. If the heath hen 
thrives in these new surroundings, the 
colony will be considered an “anchor to 
the windward.” 


MINNESOTA SNAPPING TURTLES 
PRIZED AS FOOD IN’ EAST 


The shipping of snapping turtles to east- 
ern markets is a new industry in Minne- 
sota. About 600 pounds of live turtles 
were sent to a Philadelphia commission 
merchant recently by C. E. Swenson, who 
is killing two birds with one stone, clearing 
a lake near his place of turtles, which de- 
voured fish as fast as they coud be stocked. 

Two thousand turtles were taken from 
the lake last fall, kept alive in boxes all 
winter and are now being sent east. 


South Dakota mined $7,500,000 in gold 
last year, or just half of the yearly crop 
toll taken by insects, according to Presi- 
dent E. L. Perisho of the State College. 
Feed the birds. 
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Special Announcement 


For the past three years publishers have been confronted by large increases in the 
cost of manufacturing. Paper has advanced one hundred percent; ink three hundred 
percent and mechanical details proportionately. 

These conditions we are obliged to meet. 

It would be inconsistent with Forest and Stream’s long record of public service to 
reduce the quality of the magazine; therefore it is only a question of time when the 
single copy price must be increased to twenty cents and the yearly subscription rate ad- 
vanced to two dollars. 

The advance in the single copy price will go into effect with the September number. 
There will however be a corresponding increase in the size of the magazine so that our 
readers will receive a magazine one-third larger in size than at present; and there will 
be notable improvements both as to mechanical appearance and contents. 

The advance in the yearly subscription rate will be delayed as long as possible as 
we desire that everyone shall have an opportunity to take advantage of the present $1.5 
rate. 
TO INSURE A REAL BIG MONEY SAVING OPPORTUNITY FOR THOSE 

WHO WISH TO BENEFIT BY THIS $1.50 RATE: 

We will accept for a limited time yearly subscriptions for one to five years at $1.50 
for each year desired. 

- TO MAKE THIS OFFER STILL MORE ATTRACTIVE: 

Anyone adding twenty-five cents to their subscription order can obtain their choice 
of any one of the following baits. 


The Two Best Known Jamisons. Al. Foss Pork-rind Lures. Two Rush Tango Minnows. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW et iat YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 


for STANDARD BAITS FOR 25c 


FOREST and STREAM | PF ™ } J “ 4 IN COMMENA TION. Wise 
and get your choice, of bs . giimmnewis es en =| FOREST and STREAM 


these standard baits 
for SUBSCRIPTION 


ADDITIONAL These Are Heddon’s Crab Wigglers. YEARLY 


Canadian subscriptions require 50 cents additional for each year to cover postage. 
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FITTING UP THE CAMP NOWADAYS 


T’S the great oucdoors, the getting back 

to nature, that sounds the kindred note. 

The rod and the gun, the fish and the 
kill are not the real essentials. Camping 
out is the thing after all. 

The camp, the tent, that bit of shelter 
in the midst of a great silence, with the 
wilderness and its possibilities all around 
you: the air, the sky, the green carpet and 
the friendly pines. You don’t have to 
travel beyond the pale of civilization to 
find this little bit of Heaven. As you sit 
walled in, the cares and bustle of a busy 
day weighing heavily on your soul, you 
can almost see across the housetops a site 
to pitch your tent. And the same stars 
and the same moon will welcome you 
“somewhere out there.” And the best part 
of it is that it is less expensive than stay- 
ing at home. Of course, you can be as sin- 
fully luxurious as you please. But the 
main thing is to go. 

A wall tent about 9 by 12, made of army 
duck, will fill the bill for the house end 
of the scheme, and a good one we saw can 
be secured for $26.53. Or if one is of a 
nomadic turn of mind, and every now 
and then just has to “fold his tent like the 
Arab and silently steal away,” a hiking 
tent weighing 434 pounds, easily carried 
on the back, can be secured for $17. A 
canoe tent, weighing 914 pounds, for $24, 
or an automobile tent for $35 are also 
practical shelters. The cost of any of these 


“woods mansions” is but the monthly rental 
of a stuffy bedroom. 

Real enjoyment in camp is always direct- 
ly traceable to the cook, so the cook 
should be the best looked after per- 
son when it comes to equipment. 
Much can be done over a well built 
camfire, but a stove in some form is 
highly practical these days. 

A folding camp stove of sheet steel, 10 by 
12 by 26 that weighs 18%4 pounds has two 
holes and costs $7. For an oven, the 
aluminum folding baker is unequalled. No 
one article ever invented has done so much 
to further the comfort and convenience of 
the camp cook. It will bake the most deli- 


cate cake or roast meats, fowl or fish bet- 
ter than a regular oven. The medium 
sized baker at $5 is-the best for all ’round 
use. Having erected a tent, the really jolly 


part, ‘fitting up,” is in order. A sleeping- 
bag on hemlock boughs is a couch fit for a 
king. The “Pussyfoot” is an 

ideal bag, simple to take apart 

for airing, and the cover is 

c ravenetted, 

secure from 


dampness or drafts. One quilt is sufficient 
for a temperature as low as 40 degrees, if 
lined with lamb’s wool, which gives maxi- 
mum warmth with minimum weight. The 
cost of this outfit is $20. 

Next to the campfire’s glow the most 
satisfactory light in the woods isa lantern, 
and the most prac- 
tical fuel for the 
backwoods lantern 
is the candle, 
which is easily 
carried and is 
safer than kero- 
sene. This auto- 
matic folding can- 
dle-lantern, made 
of aluminum, 
weighs 9 ounces 
and costs $2.75. It 
folds flat and can 
be carried in the 
pack or pocket— 
hangs against the 
side wall or ridge- 
pole or sits on the 


Forest and Sream will answer any inquiries and attend promptly to orders for articles described in THE TRADING POST. 


Goods will be personally selected and sent prepaid on receipt of the price. 
all we desire is to be of service to our readers. 


tieth Street, New York City. 


Remember this service is absolutely free of charge; 
Address THE TRADING POST, office of Foest and Stream, Nine East For- 


OLDSMOBILE 


—The Car Aristocrat Given An Ordinary Price 


For more than a generation the very 
name “Oldsmobile’ has expressed 
“Super-excellence.” So it devolves 
on the new 1917 products of the 
Olds Motor Works to maintain this 
prestige. 

Each 1917 Oldsmobile model re- 


flects the resolute determination to 
produce cars of masterful domina- 
tion in the motoring world. And 
this .super-excellence extends from 
the impressively rich 
beauty of its exterior— 
and from .its powerful 


motor—to each and every detail of 


construction. 

Your local dealer will be pleased to dem- 
onstrate any of the 1917 Oldsmobile Mod- 
els to you. Their performance will be as 
gratifying as their prices are surprising. 


$1095 to $1850 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Established 1880 — LANSING, MICHIGAN — Incorporated}1890 
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HE best 

value re- 

ceived for 
a riding habit 
for women was 
shown our 
shopper in one 
of the leading 
shops, at $9.50. 
Tt can be 
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a folding shovel 
camp) for $1.50, and good 
duffle bags for packing at $2 each, one or 
two blankets and a handy electric lantern 
for an emergency light will be found in- 
dispensable by the camper who is taking 


had 
either crash or khaki, 
and has the style and 
fit of a much more 
expensive garment— 
in black ayd white 
checked suiting, mel- 
tweed 
$29.50. For the sum- 
months 
recommend 

crash at 
$9.50, certainly a very 





Forest and Stream will be glad to 
answer inquiries concerning sports- 
women’s clothing. 

SPORTSWOMAN’S 
office of Forest and Stream, 9 East 
40th street, New York City. 


And it won’t explode if upset. 

Gf course one can buy and pack too 
much, but there are some articles really 
The old fashioned Dutch Oven 
will pay for itself many times over, even 
if its weight is a drawback. 
oven and the baker one could dispense 
A 12¥%-inch oven weighs 15 
pounds and costs’ $3. 

A good axe—costing about one dollar— 
(always handy around 
serviceable 


- 


Clothes for the 


Sportswoman 


in 


at 


we 


MILITARY over- 
A coat of olive drab 

khaki makes a 
splendid automobile 
coat. At the price, $15, 
every woman driver can 
afford one. Buttoning 
tight around the neck, it 
is practically dustproof, 
and as it has the real 
cut of an army trench 
coat its style is estab- 


lished. Made of army 
flannel the cost would 
be $22.50. 

Heavy coats are not 


to be scorned by the 
tourning automobilist, 
even for summer wear. 
Night driving, especial- 


ly, demands warm clothing. 


Address letters: 
CLOTHING, 
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OST men use their revolvers but sel- 

dom, Yet they hold pronounced 
opinions about their ammunition—due to 
the force of example! 


That is Remington UMC opinion. You 
see your guide with a belt full of Remington 
UMC. You find your dealer handing you 
Remington UMC as a matter of course. 
You hear the men at the Pistol and Rifle 
Club insisting on Remington UMC as 
strongly in .22 caliber shorts as in the .45 
automatics. 


There’s a thought here for every man who 
is shooting any kind or make of pistol or 
revolver. Remington UMC Revolver and 
Pistol Cartridges are produced for every 
standard make and caliber of arm. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in your Town 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 

Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Duilding Remington UMC of Canada, Ltd. 
New York Windsor, Ontario 


aa 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
¥ or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 



















































































ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 













Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 







years, Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece<saries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass, 
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415 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Don't Miss Trapshooting’s Biggest Event 
August 20th to 25th 


All aboard for Chicago—the 18th Annual Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap—trapshooting’s greatest classic. Clean up 
your gun—get your eye in trim—and pit your skill against 
the Country’s “cracks.” 

Win the Nations’ shooting honors and the handsome 
trophies that go with them. 


At this year’s biggest and best event 


Conditions Will Be Ideal 


The tournament will be held on the spacious grounds 
of the South Shore Country Club—Chicago’s million dollar 
club house. Sixteen traps will spring the elusive targets 
into a perfect background—over the blue-green waters of 
Lake Michigan. 


Get Ready Now 


Make up your mind to go—then go! You'll get five days of 
the cleanest, keenest sport you ever had and five evenings 
amid perfect hotel accommodations and the unlimited hos- 
pitality and entertainment of Chicago. It’s a trip that’s 
a treat. 


Write Today for Particulars 


Address E. Reed Shaner, Secretary Interstate Asso- 
ciation, 219 Coltart Avenue, Pittsburgh, or Sporting 
Powder Division: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


SUMMON NUULUOUUUAUUASUAUUE AU seate nates GEG TEASEEUEEOOE A OUUUsUUecNNEAe GREENS 


A Gentleman’s Gun 


should be so engraved as to proclaim his personality. 


I furnish original designs and execute engraving of a 
high order.. My work has proven most satisfactory. 

. < Let me give your 
gun, rifle or revolver 
that exclusive, personal 
touch. 


R. J. KORNBRATH 
Engraver and Designer 
26 State St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


TT UVOUNUOOUUOUAGOUE Adve A ULNA ceUcueteeeeutceseusenzneaseaveevnevcvieseuyeuuoeveeveuveesvuvevvnseevsgvnvaeceusncanqanvensseeeueqaveesnusnuvesausevervenerevnneenen 


“Why I Took 
Up Trapshooting’’ 


By MRS. ADOLPH TOPPERWEIN 


Mrs. Topperwein lives in San An- 
tonio, Texas. She is the only woman 
professional trapshooter; considered 
the peer of all woman shooters, and 
as good as the male experts with the 
shotgun. She earned distinction last 


December by breaking 1,952 out of 
2,000 targets thrown in succession, 


and without changing guns. 


HOOTING is like everything else—you 
have got to try it to like it. Once you 
get interested in this great sport of 
outdoors you will understand why so many 
men and women take up trapshooting. 
They say once a shooter, always a shooter. 

To learn to shoot firearms of any sort 
means “out of doors.” Out of doors means 
to anyone good health, especially so women. 
Of the outdoor games played nowadays 
trapshooting is the most fascinating, the 
most invigorating and an accomplishment 
of which anyone should be justly proud. 

I have been asked many times how I be- 
came interested in trapshooting. The an- 
swer is very simple. My husband is a 
shooter and I concluded that I would like 
to do the same things he did. Once started, 
I discovered that there were so many little 
interesting points to learn that I have been 
at it ever since. That was ten years ago. 
At that time I was among théfew women 
who took kindly to firearms and. was 
looked upon as a freak. Today, however, 
we see things changed everywhere. At 
every transhooting event we find women 
facing the traps, and we have now a 
standing army of over 500 women who 
can handle the gun, a large number of 
whom can hold their own with the best 
shooters of the sterner sex. 

Anyone with systematic and intelligent 
practice can, in a short while, make won- 
derful progress. As a general rule most 
women have a natural horror of firearms, 
and are too timid to try, simply because 
they have never been encouraged in that 
line, but there is absolutely no reason why 
a woman should not shoot just as well as 
a man. 

Nowadays a woman need not hesitate to 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS 
WHEN CAMPING OUT 


A boon to Camper and Touring 

bilist. Indispensable to yacht and mo’ 

equipment. Write for catalogue today. 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO.. 

284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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attend a shoot at any of the many organ- 
ized gun clubs. It is perfectly “proper,” 
and she will always find a crowd of very 
courteous gentlemen who will not only be 
glad to see her, but also extend to her 
every possible courtesy. 


The first important thing for the begin- 
ner is to have a gun of proper fit. A mis- 
take often made by the novice*is to try 
some gun, which, as a rule, is not suited 
to his particular make-up. If a lady, the 
borrowed gun is almost certain to be too 
long in the stock and as a rule too heavy; 
the result is that it is held in an awkward 
manner, the recoil received from the shot 
frightens the shooter and she loses all of 
her enthusiasm then and there. 


PATRIOTIC SHOOT IN CANADA 


The Dominion Game Protective and Trap 
Shooting Association will conduct a pa- 
triotic shoot at Sandwich, Ontario, August 
13 to 16, on the range of the Essex County 
.Golf and Country Club. Records will prob- 
ably be established, and some of the larg- 
est stakes ever offered at a Dominion meet 
are on file. They are divided into forty- 
six prizes. The meet has a special pa- 
triotic significance—in that all profits will 
be turned over to the Canadian Patriotic 
and Red Cross funds. 

The Essex Club’s range is located at an 
attractive spot near the Detroit river, and 
is the rendezvous for trapshooters of sev- 
eral thriving Canadian border towns in- 
cluding Windsor, Walkerville and Ford. 
And for the first time a bid has been made 
for American shooters to compete. There 
ars some events for Canadians only, but 
there are parallel contests for marksmen 
from this side of the border; and there 
are several new events for both nationali- 
ties. 

There will be twenty-five events in all, 
including fifteen regular ones: Canadian 
amateur championship; American amateur 
championship; Canadian handicap cham- 
pionship; American handicap champion- 
ship; all-round championship (in which 
each man shoots from 16, 18, 20 and 22 
yards, open to both nationalities); open 
championship—Canadian and American— 
everyone at 18 yards; two-man, five-man 
and eight-man team championships; and 
a consolation handicap. 

The shoot is registered by the Interstate 
Association. Five Western Traps are to 
be used, and the High Gun System will be 
employed for dividing the prizes. 


© needed by every ‘‘Outdoor 
Sportsman, Motorist, 
map and its key—a 
LEEDAWL COMPASS 
Step into your dealer’s a Drug- 
Goods) 


x 
00—or th ite, $3.00; Meradial, 
; LAdtenite, $2.00; Aurapole, 
complete, handsome, mad 


book, 
the Sign Post of the World.” 


aylor Instrument Companies 





neneueren. N. Y. 
Makers of Sclentific Instruments of Superiority 
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WERE USED BY WINNERS OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Pennsylvania State Championship | Bradford, Pa., June 5-7, 

and High General Average...... f ‘Allen Hed, ......... 443 ex 450 
Penna. State Shoot. 

High General Average, Oklahoma City, Okla., May 30, W. 


Oh Rg aie ica «+ «4g And hee eee Kie a + Ege eee oc 196 ex 200 

: High General Average, Colorado Springs, Colo., May 29-31, 
Wm. Bowman °..... Colorado State Tournafment...... 341 ex 350 

High General Average, Houston, Texas, May 29-31, E. F. 
Forsgard......... Texas State Tournament............. 586 ex 600 

High General Average, Huntington, W. Va., June 1, R. O. 
RE Lith 24 ge oo cmc nee ah Sat oe eS 145 ex I50 


High General Average, Mound City, Mo., June 1, Dr. J. Scott. 99 ex 100 
High General Average, Wilmington, Del., June 2, Lester ‘ 
RED ca Sadan de> os s264cdandtecksedte tudes neds + sae 125 straight 
High Amateur Average (tie), San Jose, Cal., H. Lorenson.330 ex 340 
Pacific Coast Handicap. 
High General Average, Farmland, Ind., June 5, C. A. Young.173 ex 180 
High General Average, Brownwood, Texas, May 25-26, L. 


So 


ENE SE 0 5 és ripne eda cesavy cheese coee secon 389 ex 400 
High General Average, Gladbrook, Iowa, May 24, Fred 

ns . en laidaMthbedindgal ceibeowndnasansiens 148 ex 150 
High Professional Average, Canton, Ohio, May 30, R. O. 

BR iia - 5 aaleta bo wicmaisinthe Bid Se ce oa sp arete oe te 147 ex 150 
High General Average, Eau Claire, Wis, May 25-27, J. 

ER 2 We tes. UNG oo Su alka 5 be dans wn etya aes 281 ex 300 


High General Average, Dayton, Ohio, May 30, Ed. Cain. .172 straight 


The ®) brand proves your 
skill and improves your scores 


THE PETERS 
CARTRIDGE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
U. S. A. 
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Rifle as shown $50.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3. 75 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 
game-shooting ranges. The ammunition they use is not only of 3,000 f.s. velocity, 


but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. There 
is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 80 and .35. 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes’ in energy at long game shooting ran jes, 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page cata 
sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 
NEWTON ARMS CO.. 74-78 E. Jewett Avenue, BUFFALO, N. 
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GUNS 


Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 
Home Defence Outfitters 


Catalogue No. 75 now ready for mailing 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


They never shoot loose! 


WHAT’S WHAT 
IN A GUN 


W iat 


ing is 


makes an L. C. Smith Gun worth hav- 
the sheer perfection of its workman- 


ship—its mechanical correctness—its large, well 
supported bearings—the tough, strong frame 


—the simple cocking device—the lightning- 
quick hammer—and the wonderful Smith 
bolt that automatically takes up all wear. 
Smith Guns have been tested over a period of 33 years and 
their sterling honesty of construction is famous. 
They rauge in price from $32.50 to $1,000. Fulton Guns J 
cost from $22.50 to $27.50. These are all quaiity guns 
with a guarantee, made by the Hunter Arms Co., Inc., # 
whose artistic catalogue every sportsman will take a # 
keen interest in. / 
Send for it today 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
31-51 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensible to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. _Instruc- 
five becasue of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ass and as_ useful to 
PORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its  inter- 
estin notations 
real i 


ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
MA) business or pleas 

_ are 
everywhere, 
AMERICAN Ped: 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 





AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Reload Your Shells 


It is easy, good sport and cuts your 
ammunition bill way down. 


Ideal Reloading Tools 


They do the trick perfectly. 
You should know all about this. 
You can, too, if you get 


PP Ideal 
wa. -<"| Hand Book 


It tells you about 

powders, bullets, 

primers, tools, 
methods of loading and reloading shot- 
gun, rifle and pistol ammunition— 
How to cast bullets, measure powder 
accurately, gives tables of velocity, 
penetration and energy—How to find 
twist in rifle barrel, tables reducing 
grams to grains, also shotgui or 
smooth bore gauges. 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs. This 
splendid book free for 6 cts. postage. 


Send for It 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
270 Meadow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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THE BEAR HUNT AT SAN PASCUAL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 343) 

ter before, became so excited and enthu- 
siastic that he vented all his vocabulary in 
one long sentence, and though not to the 
point, was more appropriate than he knew, 
“Bully, Coche, I’ll keel you now; I’ll wheep 
you! T’ll let you know to-morrow! Oh, 
by ——!” he screamed. 

El Cir said, “I thought you couldn’t ride 
broncos, George?” 

“Well, I’d like to see the color of the 
horse that could dump me down among 
them bears, ride or no ride; I’d fly if I had 


This put every one into a_ hilariously 
gocd humor. EI Cir caught the cub with 
his riata as he was flung off by the crazed 
bucking Bayo Coyote, and Ybarra and Na- 
varro, who had gotten back by this time, 
tied the others. The fight had lasted about 
an hour and a half, and we had bagged 
four grizzly bears. “But,” asked the bur- 
rero, “what kind of an outfit is going to 
load and haul this menagarie to the house 


| and town, I want to know?” 


“Well,” said Don Jose, “it’s pretty near 
daylight. Let’s go back and get some good 
hot breakfast and fresh horses, and we will 
show you how easy the thing is when 
you have the sabe.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


IDEAL BEAR DOGS. 

Hunting bears without guns and with- 
out dogs—roping them like the cow- 
boy does his steer and dragging them 
home alive—has probably not been 
practiced even in California for many 
years. 
How to select the right dogs for 
bear hunting will be explained in a 
Kennel article by Hubert Hutton, 
which will appear in an early issue of 
Forest and Stream. 
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IDEAS FOR THIS MONTH'S CAMPFIRE BY JIM FERGUSON. PASS YOURS ON 


THE SIMPLEST CAMP GRATE; 

AND HOW TO KEEP THE HEAT 

The simplest form of camp grate or 
pot rest is a round iron rod 3/16 by 24 


inches lon, shaped like a letter U—4 by 
10 inches. With 


the ends resting 
on two big 
stones, you have 
a grate good 
enough for ail 
ordinary cook- 
ing purposes. If 
there are no 
stones, dig a 
shallow trench and lay the grate across it; 
or it can be placed across two logs. In 
windy weather, to get the most heat out 
of your fire, build a stone grate -back on 
the side of the fire opposite to that from 
which the wind is blowing. It reflects the 
heat back onto the pots, and makes the 
cooking quicker and steadier. 


A HANDY CAMP LANTERN 
MADE FROM A TIN CAN 
If you want to make a useful camp lan- 
tern on short notice take an empty tin can, 
punch some holes in one side, and under 
closed end of 


them on the in- 
WIRE OR STRING —> . 
the can in that 


side of the can 
{resting on its 
side) set a stub 
direction. It can be hung up with a string 
or wire run through holes punched near 
the ends of the can, in a line with the 


of candle. If 
there is any 
ventilation holes over the candle flame. 


wind, place the 


AN AX THAT’S HANDY FOR 
DITCHING AROUND THE TENT 
The light ax I carry I generally use 
with one hand, but I want it big enough 
for a two-hand job. For ditching around 
the tent, I had 
ablacksmith 
make, from my 
own wood model, 
a steel pick end, 
shown in the il- 
A lustration. It has 
a threaded bolt, projecting from its flat 
end, which is fastened to the pole of the 
ax by screwing into the threaded hole. In 
pounding tent stakes in the ground, a nar- 
row ax pole splits them. So I use the flat 


* checked-grip handle. 


fixed. 


side of the ax. The handle, formerly 24 
inches long with a knob end, I cut off 
leaving a 20-inch curved straight-grained 
I inserted two riv- 
ets to bind the grain and keep it from 
splitting while driving stakes. 


A FRYING PAN HANDLE THAT 

WON’T GET ALL HE’T-UP 

If you find the handle of your frying 
pan heats up so quickly it is impractical 
over an open fire, take a ten-cent ten-inch 
frying pan, and 
cut off the han- 
dle, leavinga 
stub 4 inches 
long. Shape as 
illustrated a strip 
of sheet-iron % 
inches by 4% inches, so that the end hooks 
correspond with the height of the flange 
on the frying pan. 
any stout fagot will do—fits under the 
stub, and is held in place by the strip of 
shaped iron hooked onto the: frying pan 
flange. The wooden handle will not get 
he’t-up, and a little manipulation will teach 
you how to keep it from charring. 


ANY OLD STICK-FOR 
HANDLE 


HOW TO FIX THAT KNIFE 

The following paragraph was accidental- 
ly omitted from L. S. R.’s contribution to 
last month’s campfire explaining how to fix 
your skinning knife securely to your hip: 

Here’s a good scheme for holding it 
Sew a piece of tape or light cord 
to your trousers some place near the right 
kidney.. Puncture a hole in your knife 
sheath, tie a piece of tape or any light 
string to it, and connect it with the other 
string or tape. This keeps your sheath just 
where you want it, instead of having it 
flop all around your belt. L.. Sok 


Nessmuk’s Old Hunting Grounds 
FOR SALE 


Trout streams emptying 
into river. Boating and bathing. Speckled 
trout and black bass plentiful. Good bird 
shooting. Plenty of deer, bear, rabbits and 
squirrels. Wild gorge surrounded by tall moun- 
tains, Modern bungalow cheaply enlarged into 
mountain hotel. Hay fever cured here. Well 
timbered with commercial second growth. Rare 
medicinal spring. Good place for city club. 
No poisonous snakes. At Stone Station, New 
York Central R. R., Tioga County, Penn. Taxes 
under $50 per year. Surrounded by state land. 
Altitude high. Communicate with 


Forest and Stream 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


About 1,300 acres. 


The wood handle— | 
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Write for These Books on 
Game Birds and Game 
Farming 


They tell all about game farm- 
ing—the profit and pleasure to 
be obtained from it. ‘‘Game 
Farming for Profitand Pleasure”’ 
is sent free on request. It treats 
of the subject as a whole, de- 
scribes the many game birds, 
tells of their food and habits, 
etc. ‘‘American Pheasant Breed- 
ing and Shooting’’ is sent on 
receipt of 10c. in stamps. It 
is a complete manual on 
the subject. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


1061 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


SLEEP a 


with a BROWNIE CAMP PAD 


The lightest and most comfortable camp bed. 
Can be used with any sleeping bag, converting 
an uncomfortable bag into a luxurious bed. _ In- 
flated in two minutes, packs 4x12 inches; weight, 
4 Ibs. Price $13.00. 

Recommended by Hunters, Campers, Physicians, 
Forest Service. Guaranteed moisture proof. Cata- 
logue Free. 


ATHOL MFG. CO., peng ell 


J. KANNOFSKY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing — ses a specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidoemion 
363 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 
Please mention ‘Forest and Stream” 
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You Can Pack 


the 


STOPPLE 
. KOOK-KIT 


in Your Coat Pocket 


Here's the last word in lightness and 
compactness for you “go-light” cranks! 
A complete cooking outfit no bigger than your kodak! 


Yes, really, you can slip it into your side coat pocket and 
clean forget about it until “hungry-time” comes along. 
Then—out she comes—and in five seconds you are ready 
to cook whatever good fortune, aided by rod or gun (or 
your pardner’s grub bag) brings to pot. 


THE STOPPLE 
KOOK-KIT 


consists of a folder broiler rack 
with legs which thrust into the 
ground; a pair of frying pans with 
detachable handles (pans fit to- 
gether and form an airtight roast- 
ing or baking vessel); a kettle for boiling and stewing and two 
drinking cups with detachable handles. All of these utensils fold 
and nest together so that they fit inside of the kettle and still leave 
room enough inside to carry knives, forks, spoons, salt, pepper, 
coffee, tea and sugar. Made in the very best manner of high-grade 
material and weighs altogether only 31 ounces, less than two 
pounds. Is it any wonder that sportsmen everywhere are enthusi- 
astic about the STOPPLE KIT? 


Special Stopple Kook-Kit Offer 


THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF FOREST 
AND STREAM WILL BE ADVANCED TO $2.00 IN 
THE NEAR FUTURE. SEND $4.00 NOW AND 
WE’LL ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR TWO 
FULL YEARS AND SEND YOU THIS GREAT 
LITTLE WONDER, THE STOPPLE KOOK-KIT, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


9 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Endorse the 
Migratory Bill 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Game and 
Fish Commissioners held at Washington, 
D. C., on the 13th day of June, 1917, pres- 
ent, M. L. Alexander, president, Louisi- 
ana; Carlos Avery, secretary, Minnesota; 
John P. Woods, treasurer, Missouri; J. 
Quincy Ward, Kentucky; Geo. H. Graham, 
Massachusetts; and W. E. Barber, Wis- 
consin, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, There is pending in Con- 
gress a bill (S. 1553—H. R. 2612) to 
give effect to the migratory bird treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory 
game and insectivorous birds in the 
United States and Canada; and 

Whereas, The conservation and pro- 
tection of the migratory insectivorous 
birds is so closely related to the con- 
servation of the food, cotton and tim- 
ber crops of the country, and the mi- 
gratory game birds constitute an im- 
portant source of the food supply, 
the conservation of which is so neces- 
sary to the success of the United 
States and her allies in the war upon 
which we are now engaged; 

Therefore, be it resolved: It is the 
sense of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Game and 
Fish Commissioners that the said bill 
is and should be considered an impor- 
tant war measure, and we respectfully 
recommend the immediate passage of 
said bill by Congress as one of the 
most effective means of conserving the 
resources so necessary for the welfare 
of the country; 

Resolved further, That a copy of 
these resolutions be forwarded to the 
President of the United Statés, to each 
member in Congress, and to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


















The Secretary of Agriculture has ap- 
pointed the new advisory board of twenty- 
one members, to recommend regulations 
for the protection of migratory birds, as 
follows: 

John B. Burnham, New York, chair- 
man; William L. Finley, Portland, Ore- 
gon; E. H. Forbush, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Edward G. Bradford, Jr., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Dr. William T. Hornaday, 
New York; Marshall McLean, Albany, 
New York; T. Gilbert Pearson, New 
York; George Shiras, 3rd, Washington, 
D. C.; John C. Speaks, Columbus, Ohio; 
John H. Wallace, Jr., Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Clinton M. Odell, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Clark McAdams, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; M. L. Alexander, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; William R. Oates, Lansing, 
Michigan; W. E. Barber, Madison, Wis- 
consin; William C. Adams, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Carl Westerfeld, San Fran- 
cisco, California; George G. Koster, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; E. C. Hinshaw, Spirit 
Lake, Iowa; Brooke Anderson, Chicago, 
Illinois; and George Bird Grinnell, New 
York. 
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For the 
Backwoods Menu 


At the dinner hour the meal may be 
started with soup—canned soup like Heinz’s 
or the flour form, which with water, stir- 
ring for about fifteen minutes, will pro- 
duce a perfect soup. Each carton, which is 
enough for 6 plates, costs 13 cents. Or 
one may prefer the Dehydro Cream Soups 
which can be carried in hermetically sealed 
cans, supplying such variety as celery with 
rice, onion, potato, pea, bean, spinach, and 
mixed vegetable. Each can will provide 
one quart of delicious s6up, and costs only 
I5 cents. 

One of the most difficult problems the 
camper has is to find fruits and vegetables 
in portable form. The Dehydro process 
extracts the water without impairing flavor 
or food value and reduces weight and bulk 
to a minimum. For instance one pound of 
Dehydro strawberries is equal to 16 pounds 
of fresh strawberries. Beans, sweet corn, 
cabbage, spinach, etc., can be easily car- 
ried, as well as cranberries, strawberries, 
and other fruits in small cans at 10, I5, 
and 20 cents, each can making 4 to 6 por- 
tions. 

So for the noonday meal we can build a 
menu something like this: soup, planked 
venison steak or other meat killed, edged 


THE CELEBRATED 


Patented Nov. 17, ’85; Oct. 8, °89; Mar. 21, ’I1. 


with vegetables, or boiled fish with egg 


sauce; sweet corn or onions and creamed. 


potatoes, hot biscuits, coffee or tea, and 
for a simple dessert perhaps crackers and 
jams. 

At the evening meal we can _ serve 
creamed fish or fish cakes, canned pork 
and beans with tomato sauce, or red kid- 
ney beans. 

One of the chief charms of camping out 
is camp-fire cooking, and it is as much a 
real art to serve well cooked meals in the 
woods as it is for the chef of a big hotel 
to please his patrons. Just a frying-pan 
and a can of fat was the old idea, but in 
these days of camp grates, folding bake 
ovens, and portable cooking outfits, the real 
camper is a real cook and his menus are 
varied and tempting. Forest and Stream 
always aims to be of practical benefit to 
readers, and will be glad to furnish recipes 
for using and cooking by the camp-fire any 
of the condensed foods mentioned, or to 
suggest menus in season, showing methods 
of preparing fish and game and the uses 
of the up-to-date camp-fire cooking equip- 
ment, 

Now that the days are here when Na- 
ture beckons us back into her confidence, 
away from the busy streets and the wor- 
ries and cares of town and city life, each 
at some time has a longing “to fold his 
tent like the Arab and silently steal away,” 
but for most of the uninitiated, a horror 
of fried and burnt food, a smoky fire and 
upturned coffee-pot, is enough to deter 
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them from a trial of camp life. Forest and 
Stream will gladly supply such helps and 
hints to the hungry as will help them to 
build in the backwoods a menu both tempt- 
ing and health building. 


ANOTHER PASSENGER PIGEON 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have a near neighbor who has a 
fine stuffed passenger pigeon (male) I 
would say in perfect condition. It was 
procured years ago when the Farmington 
people caught 1,000 of these passenger 
pigeons in one swoop of the net. 

The present owners, who are not million- 
aires, would be more than pleased to sell this 
rare bird for all they could get for it. The 
owner’s name is Mrs. Dorman, Farmington, 
Conn. Rosert B. BRANDEGEE. 
Farmington, Conn. 

A WORD FOR THE ARTIFICIALS 

It is not unwise to have both large ‘and 
small artificials in your tackle box, and there 
certainly is a place for both the wobbler 
minnow and the underwater type. A bass 
fisherman’s tackle box is not complete with- 
out several of the best known productions. 
Furnished as artificials now are, with few 
hooks, they are especially desirable and are 
such sportsmanlike lures thaf even the most 
discriminating and obdurate are trying them 
out. If properly used the artificial min- 
nows will produce results that are enough 
for your needs and demands, and if they go 
that far they are worthy, and honorable. 


B’OCEAN REEL 


Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Game Fish, in 


fact the last word in Reel Making Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Established 1830 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 


Corner Nassau St. 


NEW YORK 


nF oP — oe oomaacamnaan 
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TELESCOPE COT BED | 


Ideal for 
Automo 


Come. Home, Lawn, Porch, Roof, 
ie, Yacht or Motor Boat 


REAL BED—nct a makeshift. Can be set up in a minute or two 


and as quickly taken down. 


easily be carried in hand or trunk. Soft, 


Folds like an umbrella and can 
springy and comfortable. 


The trestle work construction takes up all slack—prevents 


Readily adjusts itself to all 
ground, a protection against dampness. 
tains over 800 pounds. 


uneven surfaces. Stands high off 
Large and strong—will sus- 


Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. 


Made of best quality canvas, hard-wood and new process rust-proofed 


iron. 


At Tent and Sporting Goods Dealers 


If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price, 
$3.50. Express prepaid to points east of Mississippi River. 






I Catch 
BIG Fish! 


So can you. Pro- 
fessionals, amateurs, 
women and children 
everywhere are mak- 
ing record catches of all kinds 
of game fish, trolling or casting, 


with my 
Rush 
TangoMinnow 


REGISTERED TrapE Mark 


—the liveliest bait that floats. It 
wiggles, dives and swims like a min- 
now in action. If-there’s a game 
fish in the water it will get it—from 
bass to muskalonge. 


weedless. Floats when 
Won’t catch on bottom. 


Practically 
idle. 


Enameled in brilliant colors on wood. 
Each packed in neat box. Our Ra- 
diant Bait glows at night—that’s 


when the big ones feed. 
15° 


in brilliant colors, $3.00 


Accept no substitutes. There is only 
one Rush Tango Minnow and I own 


the patents. 
My Selling Plan is very 


DEALERS generous. Send for it 


TODAY. Ask your jobber for beautifully 
lithographed Counter Display. 


At your dealer’s, or sent 
direct, postpaid—stamps 
or money order — each, 


Four assorted, 


J. K. RUSH 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


963 Rush Bidg., 


inal swimming, div- 
‘ng, wobbler bait; fully covered by patents inciud- 


ing Welles Basic Patents. 





Descriptive booklet sent upon request._ 


TELESCOPE COT BED CO., 


543 East 79th St.; New York 








Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. 
The Strongest Line of its size in the World. 
Used by Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. 
Jamison. Nuf sed. Every Line Warranted. 
50 Yard Spools $1.25. 


__ Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 
er editr “erice...24c, Quality A 
‘eegdiar “price,,.s0c, Quality B 
(er lar suice. 1c, Quailty C 
Bass Flies 
Gauze Wing 
English 








18c. 
30c. 
6Uc. 
65c. 
75c. 
2.00 


for an assorted doz. 
Regular price. ..96c. 
for an assorted doz. 
Regular price...$1.00 
for an assorted doz. 
Regular price. ..$3.50 


Steel Fishing Rods 
FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet............. $1.00 
BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet........ 1.25 
CASTING RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet...... 1.50 


BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2.00 

Cherie RODS, with Agate Guide and ee 

CASTING RODS. full Agate Mountings. 3.50 
ORIGINAL and GE. 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us 
16 to ft. 


The H.H: KIFFE CO., %,2:edre7 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 


ERE’S a book that 


every one inter- 
ested in outdoor sports — 
should read—many have said it 
to be worth a permanent place 
in thelibrary. Anyway, itis a 
most interesting and helpful 
book on the sport of angling—a 
story that will make any red- 
blooded individual’s heart beat 
livelier. It contains, also, many 
practical hints on bait casting as 
well as valuable information which \j 
will be appreciated by any reader. VJ 
We have a copy waiting your 
name and address. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
10271 Colfax Ave.,South Bend, Ind, 


A Pcstal Card Will 
Bring You a Copy 


A Mt LE 


Since 1839, 78 em the Milams have been 

® making the celebrai “KENTUCKY” Reel 
in the same location, a all the knowledge 
gained by these years of experience is put in 

i Choir reels today. Let us send you our booklet 


“The Frankf 
Kentucky Ree 


B, C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky 
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An Angler's 
Shoulder Poncho 


SMALL raincape to cover the shoul- 
ders and extend not much below the 
elbows will often add to the comfort 

of a fishing or camping trip. Such a gar- 
ment is easily fashioned. 

Get two yards of 5 or 6-ounce close- 
woven khaki, costing about 30 cents a yard. 
Cut and sew it together as indicated on 
the accompanying diagram. Allow a little 
for seams, in cutting. The .seam across 
the center should be a lap seam composed 
of the selvedges. The edges at the cir- 
cumference are hemmed. After basting 
the halves together by hand, have the 
seams and edges finished on a_ sewing- 
machine. The completed cape is 36 inches 
back to front, by 44 inches wide. 

The center slit for head and shoulders 
is 12% inches long, and is 16% inches 
from the front edge of the cape. It is 
reinforced by an extra piece of goods 3 
inches wide, sewed on the inside of the 





Ideal for that rainy day 


cape (shown in illustration). The edges 
of this piece and of the cape at the’ slit 
are turned in and sewed together. 

Corresponding to this reinforcing piece, 
but slightly larger, and sewed along but 
one edge—and half-way across at the ends 
—is the collar, 3% inches deep at the cen- 
ter and 4 inches at the ends. It is fastened 
to the outside of the cape as indicated by 
the dotted line. The arm straps, fastened 
at the edges on the under side, should be 
loose enough not to bind. 

When the sewing together is completed, 
melt 4% pound of shavings of paraffine 


-in a tin vessel (placed in a second vessel 


containing boiling water) and mix it thor- 
oughly with one pint of turpentine. Allow 
the whole to remain in the hot water bath, 
while applying it with a clean paint-brush 
to the outside of the cape. Dry the cape in 
the air. It will show streaky, but you can 
drive the paraffine into the cloth fiber and 
distribute it evenly by smoothing out the 
garment and pressing it with a hot iron. 
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The Sensible Cure 
of Snakebites WHEN LEARNING 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 350) 9 to bait-ceast by all means use a 
ing cobra bites. It has also been employed / mentite: ae oe it wn sore ae 
successfully in the treatment of rattle- i a ' J Sareeasanent aan see aht 0 “beall : 
snake bites, as well as for wounds made ———_— neh SU aie wen Bars, ceraed . 
by other venomous reptiles. Oriental Wiggler $1.00 and do it in a sportsmanlike way, , : 
The writer has seen it used experiment- USE THE AL. FOSS PORK RIND MINNOWS 






ally on rabbits. Two rabbits were injected 
with snake venom. One was given a dose 
of anti-venine, and the other was given no 
treatment whatever. At the end of an 










hour the rabbit treated was nibbling cab- — AY 
bage, while bunny number two was putting Little Egypt Wiggler 75c. M4 
in his last kicks preparatory to departing aaa = Rind Strips that are thin and wiggley, free from grease and the genuine { 
for the land of his fathefs. All ive Genlera baniic tiie: t ; 





To sum matters up: 
Made by AL. FOSS 


ON’T get scared when snake bitten. 

Do not pour an unreasonable amount 1726 to 1736 Columbus Road j 

of alcoholics down your throat. Open CLEVELAND, OHIO peers f 

the wound freely; make it bleed. Suck it Skidder 6c. 

out if your mouth is healthy. Ligate be- 

tween the bite and the body. If there is 

plenty of room, tie two cords around the 

part, leaving several inches of interval be- 

tween them. . Wash out the wound with 

a strong solution of potassium perman- 
ganate. 

And if ycu are really going in for 

snakes, have your physician get you a good 












Hatcheries, PLYMPTON, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND TROUT FARM, Inc. 














hypodermic syringe, and let him instruct BROOK TROUT 

you how to use it. Have a medical friend 

get you some tablets of permanganate of FOODFISH FINGERLINGS EGGS 

potash, and some tablets of cocaine,. mor- CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED PLYMOUTH, MASS, 









phine, and strychnine. Learn how to make 
a sterile solution. Label each bottle with 
its proper dose. Carry a small sharp lance 
in your outfit. A small vial of boiled water 


and a silver spoon complete a practical BASS FISHERMEN get more FISH, better SPORT at less cost if they use the NEW 
















anti-snake kit. 


A small injection of cocaine makes free 
incision of the bite painless. An eighth to Improved LOUIS RHEAD LURES 


a quarter grain of morphine will allay ter- 












ror, reduce pain, and stimulate the heart. T th New Little Jumper Frog, price.................. Se each 
Strychnine is to be used only in case the ry e New Crawler Helgramite, price.................- es each 
heart becomes very weak and the patient’s New Small — ee i oo talc he Unde dee _ = 
aus ous . > New Small, Grasshopper, 50c; We ctneas sede s ic eac 
yaad clip these dru ‘eons F ollowing Baits Waga-Waga, carved wood propeller, price......... $1 each ; 
: oa ere . Waga-Pup, smaller size (2 inches), price........ $1 each 
ee ee ee eee eee With this set of lures you need no live bait. Sent by mail 
anyone but a physician except in case of ; ; ray * ‘on rouge of price. ; r 
emergency. In fact, it would not be dis- LOUIS RHEAD Rl ice Mae Weechipen,. Y 
cea v paw ¥. 






creet to mention some of them were it not 
for the fact that it is impossible for the 










WEIGHT 
50 POUNDS 





The “V”neer Canoe 


Moulded from one piece of waterproof birch veneer. No joints under water except at 
Will not split, check, warp, swell or shrink. Will run faster, easier, stand harder 







ends. 
usage and last longer than any other canoe. Beautifully finished in natural birch. 
Length 16 feet. Beam 32 inches. Agents wanted everywhere. 





Haskell Manufacturing Company 
Ludington, Mich. 
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LOUIS RHEAD’S new SILVER TERROR 


Feather Minnow. 
bait for 


Just made and tested. Has caught, and is a deadly 


SALMON, BASS, RAINBOWS and BROWN TROUT. 


No other bait, live or dead, will give better results. 


Has three small 


hooks evenly distributed along the silver body. 
Cast like a fly, reeled in like a minnow. 


A limited number tied for this Fall. 


LOUIS RHEAD 217 Ocean Ave. 


The Reel 
That Experts Use 


Among professional anglers 
—men who know and want 


the best—the 


Takapart 
Bait Casting Reel 


is regarded as America’s highest stand- 
ard in fishing reels—supreme in light- 
ness, strength and mechanical perfec- 


on. 3 
More Field and Stream Contest Prizes 
have been won with the use of Meis- 
selbach Reels than with any other make. 
Ask your tackle dealer to show you 
the “Takapart” Reel, $5.50 and “Tri- 
part” Reel, little brother of the ‘“Taka- 
part,” $4.50. 

Write for illustrated catalog. 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. 


3 Congress Street 
Newark. N. J. 


ASHAWAY LINES 


are record lines because records are being made on them. 
For Tournament Casting the Surfman’s Line has proven 


its merit. 


Light weight silk and oa a 2 made z Laeet 
Tournament Bait Casting requirements. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. (CO. 
ASHAWAY, R. 1., U. S. A. 
93 Years of Continuous Service. 


Price, 75c. each. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Trout, Bass 
Salmon . 


. Can’t See nor 
Break the 


Joe Welsh 
Leader 


It has no Knots 
nor Splices 


an an. 

The Joe Welsh one-piece leader 
comes in five sizes, from a silk-gut 
thread of 4 pounds capacity, to the 
No. 1 size, guaranteed to stand a 
strain of 30 pounds. An eastern 
sportsman soaked a No. 2 size leader 
(15-lb. test) 48 hours, and applied a 
strain of 18 pounds without breaking 
it. Others write fish struck lures on 
this leader when refusing the same 
lures on ordinary leaders. It casts 
no reflected light. Its strength and 
invisibility were praised last season 
from Alaska to Florida. Thousands 
sold and not one complaint. Leader 
is unaffected by climate or salt water. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send this ad with 25 cents for 3-foot 
sample. Six feet, 50 cents; 9 feet, 
75 cents. The genuine is always en- 
closed in registered packet. 

Sole Agent U.S.and Canada 
Joe Welsh, PxSkbewa” Cat 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 
Distributing Agents for New York 


Reg. in U.S. Gt. Britain 
dC. 


Fishing Tackle 


Deal Direct with 
the Manufacturer 


GOOD TACKLE is essential for the best results. 
We use only the best materials and employ ex- 
perienced workmen in the production of all our 

. Even an expert angler may be deceived 
by poor material and careless wo p. Our 

are built on honor and you will make no 
mistake to allow us to choose your rods and 
reels. We build both here and know they are right. 


178 page Catalog sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe& Company 


105-107 Fulton Street New York City, 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
Thomas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 
booklet. 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 
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average person to get them except on a 
physician’s prescription. 


And be sure you understand your physi- 
cian’s instructions before you plunge into 
snake country. Write them down and read 
them over frequently, so that when the 
emergency arises you will act promptly, 
correctly, and intelligently. If you do this 
you can probably avoid mistakes which 
might be fully as dangerous to yourself, 
or whoever your patient happens to be, as 
the bite of the snake. 


Casting Records 
Since 1910 


By CALL McCARTHY. 


FFICIAL scores made at the national 
tournaments in the different fly- 
casting events since 1910, and a few 

club scores which beat the- national rec- 

ords, are reproduced below, to correct and 

complete a list recently published in Forest 

and Stream in reply to an inquiry. 
Salmon fly distance: 


1910 | W. H. Ball, Chicago.... | 140 ft. 6 in. 
1912 | Call McCarthy, Chicago | 129 “ 
1913 | Fred N. Peet, Chicago. | 124 “ 
1914 | C. E. Lingenfelter, Chi- 

150 “ 
162 “ 


1915 | F. N. Peet, Chicago.... 
147 “ 


1916 | G. G. Chatt, Chicago... 
Heavy tackle distance fly: 


1910| F. N. Peet, Chicago 

1912 | Call McCarthy, Chicago.... 

1913 | Call McCarthy, Chicago.... 

1915 | W. D. Mansfield, San Fran- 
cisco 

1916 | Call McCarthy, Chicago.... 


Light tackle, dist. fly, 534 oz. rod: 


1910 | Fred N. Peet, Chicago 

1912 | Call McCarthy, Chicago.... 
1913 | Fred N. Peet, Chicago. : 
1914 | Call McCarthy, Chicago.... 
1915 | H.C. Golcher, San Francisco 
1916 | G. G. Chatt, Chicago 


Light tackle, accuracy fly, 534 oz. rod: 
Cast for the first time in 


116 “ 
113 “ 


1916 | Call McCarthy, Chicago | 99 11/15 ft. 


Light tackle, dry fly accuracy: 


1910 | L. E. DeGarmo, Chicago.. | 99.2 ft. 
1912 | I. H. Bellows, Chicago.... | 99.6 “ 
1913 | Call McCarthy, Chicago.. | 99.6 
1914 | Fred Kleinfeldt, Chicago. . | 99.10 
1915 | P. W. Shattuck, San Fran- 


cisco 


All around championships: 


1910 | W. H. Ball, Chicago. 

1912 | L. E. DeGarmo, Chicago 

1913 | G. G. Chatt, Chicago 

1914 | Call McCarthy, Chicago 

1915 | Stanley Forbes, San Francisco 
1916 | Call McCarthy, Chicago 


Official club records, not at national 
meets : 


Salmon fly cast, Call McCarthy. | 166.6 ft. 
D. 


Heavy tack. list. fly, 
Mansfield 

Lt. tack. dist. fly, W. D. Mans- 
field 


| 150.0 “ 


| 129.6 “ 
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You Can Se All Day 


play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. The S.S, 
S. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 
slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) 4a 
With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twesacks, you can clip one fast to the sup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
All sizes. Mailed in plain kage on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- , 
factory. Write for booklet. 










PENETRATING POWER OF COLTS 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I would like information in regard to 
the comparative penetrating power of the 
old .45 Colt revolver and the automatic 


.45 caliber of the same make. Which 
shoots the harder, which bullet is the heav- 
ier and which has the greater velocity? 

Chicago. W. C. RICHMAN. 

[The .45 Colt revolver, using smokcless 
powder loads, shoots a 255 grain bullet 
with a muzzle velocity of 770 feet per sec- 
ond and a muzzle energy of 336 foot 
pounds. The .45 Government automatic 
pistol shoots a bullet weighing 230 grains 
with a muzzle velccity of 809 feet per sec- 
ond and a muzzle energy of 335 foot 
pounds. Consequently these two weapons 
can be considered equally powerful. ] 








GAME IN SOUTHERN IDAHO 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having been an interested reader of 
Forest and Stream for several years and a 
nature lover, I know something about 
fishing and hunting conditions in southern 
Idaho this summer. 

Fishing this summer seems to be good, 
notwithstanding the high water in most of 
the rivers and creeks. Several fishermen 
have made journeys to the Wood River 
country near Hailey, Idaho, and they find 
the angling there exceptionally good in the 
small creeks which are not affected by the 
high water so prevalent in most streams. 

Most of the fish taken here are trout 
and of the salmon and rainbow varieties. 
The snows in the mountains this year have 
been instrumental in making high water. 
Later in the season, however, as soon as 
the waters recede, south Idaho is expected 
to continue its reputation of having some 
of the best stocked streams of Idaho and 
even the United States. 

Hunting in southern Idaho is confined 
mainly to feathered game. There are usu- 
ally plenty of sage hens here if one wants 
to go after them in the vast sage-brush 
lands near the foothills. The hard winter 
probably has greatly lessened their num- 
bers, however, and unless something hap- 
pens contrary to expectations now, sage 
hens will not be overly plentiful. There is 
no open season. 

Pheasants are here in great numbers, but 
no shooting is allowed now in Twin Falls 
county. They can be seen in alfalfa fields 
at a great distance. Most if not all of 
them have been raised and then set free 
here. There is no open season for quail 
in Idaho this year. 

These are the main birds here in Twin 
Falls county. In the Sawtooth mountains 
there are a number of kinds of big game. 

Twin Falls, Idaho. Coyote. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLOSED SEASONS 

The Massachusetts legislature, at its ses- 
sion closed last month, made far-reaching 
changes in the open season on upland birds 
and game in that state. 

The open season on ruffled grouse, wood- 
cock, quail and gray squirrels will be from 
November 1 to November 30, both dates 
inclusive, except that woodcock may be 
hunted in Berkshire, Franklin, Hampden 
and Hampshire counties from October 20 
to November 30, both inclusive. In Hamp- 
shire and Middesex counties the hunting of 
quail is prohibited for five years, beginning 
July 1, 1917. Such open season on pheas- 
ants as may be determined by the commis- 
sioners will be in November, regulations 
for which will be announced after the nest- 
ing season is over. 

Hares and rabbits may be taken between 
November 1, 1917, and February 28, 1918, 
both dates inclusive. In Norfolk county 
the taking of white rabbits (or Canadian 
hares) is prohibited until 1920. 

To accord with these changes the open 
season on deer will commence at sunrise 
on the first Monday of Dec@®@mber and ex- 
tend to sunset of the following Saturday, 
which practically stops all shooting on Col- 
umbus Day, October 12, which is a holiday 
in Massachusetts. 

Posters and cards giving extracts of the 
laws will be posted. 


MUST HAVE MONTANA LICENSE 

Under the provisions of a new game and 
fish law, every male resident of Montana 
more than 14 years old and every woman 
resident over 18 who desires to hunt must 
take out a license costing $1.50 a year. 
An unlimited non-resident license costs $5. 

A statewide open season of 15 days— 
September 15 to October 1—is provided on 
chickens, pheasants, sage hens, grouse and 
other upland birds. The open season on 
elk begins October 1 and ends December 
15. The limit is one elk per hunter, but 
in Park and Gallatin counties, upon the 
payment of a special $25 license, another 
elk may be killed. 

The open season on deer begins October 
1 and closes December 1. The limit is one 
deer, doe or buck or fawn. A closed sea- 
son on deer until 1922 was put into effect 
in Custer, Dawson, Rosebud, Yellowstone 
and Richland, while elk cannot be shot in 
some counties. 





RABBITS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Can you help me to find good white rab- 
bit hunting in New Hampshire? Three or 
four of my friends would like to hire a 
camp, on a pound or lake, handy to good 
hunting. J. F. Tinker. 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
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253 Ahead "9 Speeds Back 
Seanactiti Without stopping Meter 
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© PERFECTION MOTO Detroit; Michigan 


568 Cail ie Big. 
Inboard Marine Motor Cat. on request, Give d 


Make your Row Boat an 
Electric Launch. Buy a 
Jewel Detachable Row Boat 
Moter run by elec- 
tricity. No odor or 


Powerful. Attaches to any 

Row Boat and runs on two 

six volt Batteries. This 

ls our 5th successful season. 

Open Window Battery 
Look inside your storage battery through the pat 
ented open window. See condition of plates an 
height of electrolite. If you need a new automo 
bile starting batiery buy a is, and save money. 

6-60 Special $8.50. 
Motorcycle ‘Electric Lighting System 
The Jewek Generator Motorcycle Gueans Battery and 
complete lighting system is in great demand. 
Agents wanted. Write for prices and Catalog P. 

JEWEL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 112 N Fifth Ave., Chicage 





America’s Finest Canoe 


Speed, lightness and beautiful finish combined 
to the highest degree. Write for free catalog 
showing the many distinctive features of the 
RacineWis. 

Racine Boat Company, Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 


Brisied “instructions, ~ BUILD & wn STEEL BOAT 












coats. 

Send for Catalogue and prices 

F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO, Gi! Perry St., 
Albion, Mich. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in 
young small-mouth black bass commercially in the 
United States.’ Vigorous young bass in various 
sizes, ranging from advanced fry to 8 and 4 
inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars 

Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN 





New Preston, Conn. 








$2 to $500 paid for hundreds of coins 
fated before 1895 
Keep all your old money 
and send 10c. for New [Illus- 
trated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. 
You a ee _ — worth 


CO... ‘Box 97 Tel Leley, N.Y. 







many aouars 
CLARKE CO 
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SALMON IN LAKE MICHIGAN 


PLANTED DURING THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION, 
THEY HAVE BECOME.A COMMERCIAL FACTOR 


By HERMAN HAUPT, Jr. 


URING the year of the World Col- 

umbian Exposition in Chicago, in 

1893, the United States government 
planted in Lake Michigan spawn of the 
steel head salmon (Salmo gairdneri) and 
the Chinook, or King salmon (Oncarkyn- 
chus tschawytscha) or quinnat. Then they 
were forgotten. 

Some eigth years ago Charles Leapp, 
while seining for herring off the lighthouse 
at Evanston, Illinois, saw a fish jump -out 
of the water. He saw that it was not a 
whitefish, nor a lake trout, and he felt 
sure it was a salmon but wast not abso- 
lutely: certain so he related the occurrence 
to a friend who had fished on the Col- 
umbia river, who told him he had seen sal- 
mon in the lake. Later fishermen off the 
shore caught salmon in their gill nets (set 
for herring, perch and whitefish). Today 
it has become quite an industry with Mr. 
Leapp and others. 

The salmon is a great fighter, and plays 
havoc with nets set for other fish, so that 
heavier twine must be used in those de- 
signed to hold him. They begin to run in 
the Spring as soon as the ice breaks up 
and continue for about six weeks, or until 
the water gets warm, when they disappear 
entirely until the next Spring. It seems 
that while the southwest wind blows there 
is good fishing, as the water keeps cold. 
When, running, they swim near the surface 
and are always caught in the upper meshes 
of the net. 

On the east shore of the lake, in the cold 
waters that empty into it, they are said to 


crowd so densely that farmers spear them 
with pitchforks. And the “Pentwater” is 
especially plentiful with them. They are 
becoming each year more abundant, and 
are now caught weighing from oné and a 
half to ten and a half pounds. The steel- 
heads are the most common off Evans- 
ton; the Chinook salmon is quite rare, and 
only a few are caught during the season. 


T is held that these species of salmon 

must get to the ocean, but it is a prob- 

lens to know how they can do so from 
Lake Michigan, and it is possible that in 
their life history the lake may serve them 
instead of the ocean, cold water streams 
furnishing the spawning grounds—for it 
is observed they are not found in the warm 
streams. 

The meat of these fish is pink, while in 
the Pacific waters it is red, at this season 
of the year (Spring). Later in the year 
it changes to pink and white and some- 
times the flesh of a given fish will be 
red, pink and white. The Lake Michigan 
salmon are of a beautiful steel gray color, 
and much resemble the gamy bluefish of 
the Atlantic. 

It is too early in the record of the sal- 
mon fishing in Lake Michigan to know 
much about this fish, but it will before long 
attract the seriagis attention of ichiologists. 
There is no record as yet of a fish hav- 
ing been caught with hook and line, but 
there is no reason why they should not in 
time be added to the list of game fish of 
the Great Lakes. 


THE SPORT IN MOOSE CALLING 


ONE HUNTER DEFENDS IT; ANOTHER CLAIMS 
IT IS NOT DESIRABLE 'N THE MATING SEASON 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Calling during mating season does not 
meet approval in hunting. Common sense 
tells us that this is not desirable. It is true 
the law allows hunting of the members of 
the deer family during ruttifig season; per- 
haps some day this will be changed. 

My own experience shows still-hunting 
to be the most sportsmanlike. The rutting 
season over, the bull begins to move around, 
feeding freely. The hunter who tnder- 
stands the arts has the opportunity to see 
what he is shooting at. He does not need 
to shoot at any bull that he may be able to 
approach, whether the horns are a trophy 
worth securing or not. 

Then again the meat at that time is 
palatable and should be utilized, which in 
most cases it is not in rutting season. 
Still-hunting is more certain of success. 

I never visited a country where moose 
would rush out in the open in answer to the 
call; on the contrary, the bull is very care- 
ful not to expose himself until he makes 
sure of his ground, as it is possible for him 


to do. Most of us will agree that he is 
pretty good at hiding, for such a large ani- 
mal, and takes his time to reconnoiter. 

Is it not largely a matter of personal in- 


clination? The hunter who likes to take it 
easy is likely to take to calling, while the 
active sportsman will find the higher satis- 
faction in still-hunting. Op READER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have been deeply interested by the 
discussion of the question whether moose 
calling by a guide is sportsmanlike. One 
correspondent thinks calling by a guide 
and shooting by another unsportsmanlike. 
Another correspondent, while not agreeing 
with the last view, inclines to the opinion 
that all shooting of moose, sex-crazed as 
he is claimed to be, whether by calling or 
otherwise, is not so sportsmanlike or so 
fair as waiting until the forests are cov- 
ered with snow and then tracking him to 
his lair. This correspondent frankly ad- 
mits that he experienced as much pleas- 
ure in the many hunts in which he failed, 
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as when he succeeded in gaining the prize. 

Without criticising this rather idealistic 
view of sport, it might be well to say at 
the outset that the average man in the 
street is not able to go hunting in Novem- 
ber or December, particularly moose hunt- 
ing. We may admit that hunting the 
moose by tracking him in the snow is 
much more picturesque, but it does not 
follow that it is more sportsmanlike. As it 
is, we think the moose has the advantage. 
The moose hunter generally is in a totally 
strange country, surrounded by thick bogs 
and dense brush where the walking could 
not by any one even with the most vivid 
imagination be called good. 

Sex-crazed though he may be, the moose 
is an exceedingly wary beast. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, where there is any wind, 
for the hunter to keep to the leeward of 
the moose, or the latter is very much on 
the alert and is protected by his speed, 
strength and keen scent. Let no one sup- 
pose that it is a simple matter to shoot 
a moose by mere calling. The writer has 
known of cases where gentlemen, excel- 
lent shots, have tried for several succes- 
sive seasons with guides thoroughly expert 
at calling, who failed to get their moose. 
The moose does not by any means always 
run right up to the caller, as one would 
often suppose from reading accounts of 
moose hunting. He is much more wary. 
In Nova Scotia the writer succeeded in 
shooting a moose after the guide had 
called, four days for four hours each day. 
The guide, an expert woodsman, insisted 
that the moose answered our call the sec- 
ond night of the hunt, yet Mr. Moose was 
afraid to leave the shelter of the forest 
and come out in the clearing. His curios- 
ity finally overcame his discretion and he 
circled our tent from north to east and 
then to south, continually answering our 
calls until he showed himself in the clear- 
ing on the fourth morning directly in 
front to the north of our tent about one 
hundred and twenty feet away. The 
moose, when he hears the call of the cow, 
locates the sound as accurately as pos- 
sible, and if there is wind works around 
to leeward to get the scent. He is a very 
suspicious and wary animal. 

In all sport it is fair to use subterfuge. 
Man matches his skill and ingenuity against 
the speed, strength and wariness of the 
game. Duck and geese are decoyed within 
gunshot. Clever dogs assist gunners to 
bring down grouse, woodccck and quail: 
and while the mcose hunter and his guide 
may play upon the sex passion, so does the 
hunter of the silver-tip grizzly, or Kadiak 
bear, or even of the lion and tiger, play 
upon the sense of hunger by placing the 
dead carcass of some deer or antelope to 
attract his quarry. In duck hunting we 
have live decoys and wooden decoys, and 
blinds of various assortments are common. 
The same rule applies to goose shooting 
where the geese are tricked and lured 
within range by sending among them tame 
geese. The writer knows of one duck 
blind down among the sand dunes on the 
way to Cape Cod entirely covered with 
grass and straw, behind which is room for 
a battery of ten guns. Out on the beach 
on the Plymouth bay side are placed tame 
and wooden decoys. When the wild ducks 
are listless and cannot be lured close 
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enough to the blind for a shot, the writer 
has seen the owner of the blind—an ex- 
perienced hunter—take a small rubber ball 
and throw it from behind the blind and 
then make his spaniel dog fetch it to him, 
repeating the! same operation until the at- 
tention of the duck is attracted. When 
everything failed to lure the duck within 
range, this maneuver invariably succeeded. 
The wild duck, while exceedingly wary, is 
a very inquisitive bird. Can it be success- 
fully maintained that these gunners were 
unsportsmanlike in taking a shot at these 
ducks because they were tricked by a wily 
old hunter who wanted to see his patrons 
get some game? Yet on principle, the 
conduct of the moose hunter who shoots 
a moose lured within rifle range by the 
call of his guide is not to be distinguished 
from that of these duck hunters. 

The mere fact that the guide does the 
calling is a circumstance which in no wise 
militates against the hunter’s sportsman- 
ship. One might as well say it is unsports- 
manlike to have a guide at all. The city 
man is admittedly an amateur, but never- 
theless may be and often is a good sports- 
man. 


, sir, with b fishes for th - 3 
amat san orgear'merstns oe | fere’s Joy for Dog-Lovers 
tion— G. TARLETON GOLDTHWAITE. 


New York City. : ; , 
. This picture is in sepia brown printed on canvas by a special process and 


mounted on a stretcher similar to that used for mounting a real painting. 
It will make an attractive decoration for any sportsman’s home or office. 


WEEK-ENDING 
UP THE HUDSON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 349) _ 
necessary adjunct to a comfortable night— 
or afternoon. And don’t fail to provide FO R E S T & S T R E A M 
enough netting for the tent front, as a ° e 
safeguard against mosquitoes which may Nine East F ortieth Street 
be blown into camp by an easterly or New York City 
southeasterly wind. When the wind is 
from any other direction it seems to steer 


the little pests clear of this section of the 
east shore. 


The tents of the campers are fitted with T H E B R E A K E R eg, 


home comforts to any degree of elaborate- 

ness that appeals to the occupants. Fold- Atlantic City’s Newest and Finest Fireproof Hotel. 

ing cot beds, with substantial army-style F 

blankets and pillows, afford as good bed- On the ocean front. A house of charming features with a 

ding as is essential to comfort. capacity for 1200 guests. Hot and cold sea water in all baths. 
The cooking outfit in general use by the Private dressing rooms in hotel for surf bathers. 


more experienced occupants of the beach American and European Plans. 


comprises a pressure oil-stove, in which the 


oil is vaporized before burning and affords Terrace Restaurant and Roof Garden overlooking the sea; 
a flame similar in heating qualities to a ‘ French service. Orchestra. 

plumber’s torch. The stoves usually occupy 

a table outside the tent in good weather, 

protected from wind-draughts by a three- 


sided screen of tin or sheetiron. Additional 7 = 
protection should be provided for rainy Get a Copy of Do » Business hy ! Mail 


weather. Frying-pan, kettle, and coffee- Our catalogue contains vital information on Mail 


pot forms the rock-bottom nucleus for a G A ME L A WS Advertising. e: = and | quantity on 6.000 


utensil outfit, and the camper can embellish War Material Mfrs. © Wealthy Men 


this with as elaborate a combination of IN BRIEF : gs Se sie: 


cups, plates and dishes, knives, forks and Railroad Employees 


e * ‘ -» Ete. 
spoons, as his needs or his tastes demand. Revised to January, 1917. Write foc AIP sess. ok i 


Such articles can be bought nowadays in A book which every sportsman should py cm maa ee 


many varieties of close-packing camp-outfit have. 

kits, easy to get to camp and easy to store % i Ross-Gould, 1035-0 Olive Street, St. Louis 
Price, Postpaid . . . 25 Cents 

about the tent. 


Vegetables and fruit can be bought on | || FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. || |, <¢e- ttn OT 0) T] Ce 
the beach from local hucksters who include 118 East 28th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. a RoE aT ‘i 
it in their regular rounds, and fresh bread ° is t by St.Louis 


and pastry from venders, several of whom 


With a year’s subscription to Forest and Stream for $2.00. 


The supply is limited, so send along your order without delay. 
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Moose Heads 


of exceptional size were secured in the 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


in September and October, 1916, 
several of them with antlers having a 
spread of five to six feet. 

The Bull Moose which attacked 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was 
killed by him within fifty miles of the 
city of Quebec. 

Mrs. Hi. G. Campbell, Jr., of New 
York has a record of a black bear 
and a large bull moose at Lake 
Kiskisink. 

The big bull moose of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago was killed in 
Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province. 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the world is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” 


Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 

You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a resident of it or not, or by joining one 
of the many fish and game clubs. 

Write for all particulars concerning fish- 
ing and hunting rights, fish and game laws, 
guides, etc., to 


Hon. Honore Mercier 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


Quebec, Que. 


FOR RENT 
Salmon Fishing 


A mile and a half of water on 
the Northeast branch Ste. Margue- 
rite River, near Tadousac, Province 
of Quebec, owned in fee. 

Affording fishing for two or 


the game is. 


beautiful “Highlands of On- 
tario,” fulfils every dream of the 


fisherman. There the bass and the 
trout swarm the waters of the fifteen 
hundred forest-walled lakes and rivers, and 
they are gamiest of fish, the kind that fight 
to the finish and send the thrill of con- 
quest through the veins of the angler. If 
you want to camp and rough it, 


ALGONQUIN PARK 


offers you the ideal place to pitch your 
tent. For those who desire modern com- 
forts there are modern -hotels and log 
cabin camps, which furnish high class ac- 
commodations at reasonable prices. Reached 
only via the Grand Trunk Railway System. 
Write for free illustrated literature to 


507 Pai Boal o70'B — 

ar! uliding {270 Broadway 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
J. D. McDONALD 


W. R. Eastman 
707 Old South Bidg.917 Merchants Loan 
294 Washington St. & Trust Bullding 


Boston, Mass, Chicago, Il. 


NOVA SCOTIA’S 


Forests, Lakes and Streams af- 
ford some of the best hunting 
and fishing to be had in North 
America. The moose hunting is 
hardly excelled anywhere. 


HUNTING and FISHING IN 
NOVA SCOTIA 


A Sportsman’s Guide 
Issued by the Game Commis- 
sioners for Nova Scotia, is full 
of information for Sportsmen. 
To obtain a copy of it send your 
name and address to the Chief 
Game Commissioner, Halifax 
Nova Scotia. 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Heads guaranteed. I am in the best big game 
country in the Northwest. 
Mountains South of Glacier Park. 
Have hunted the territory for years. 


Cocated in the Rocky 
I am where 
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make a specialty of catering to the camp- 
ers. 

Comfort is the keynote for the clothes 
worn about the camp—and even those that 
the majority wear out from town. Bath- 
ing suits under khaki trousers form the 
costume most popular with the men, and 
with the women khaki skirts with simple 
waists or middy blouses are the prevailing 
styles. The costumes for actual bathing 
smack more of originality and sensible 
economy than of the modes that happen to 
be prevailing on more “stylish” beaches. 

There is a nominal charge of two dol- 
lars a week ground rent for tenting, or 
twenty-five dollars for the season. Judge 
Frank Decker has this rental in charge, as 
lessee of the beach. He is judge of the 
court at Croton, and with his amiable wife 
is looked on by the campers as one of the 
beach’s chief attractions. 


O I hear some hesitators asking, 
What is there in the way of amuse- 
ment? Well, that depends upon what 

you consider amusement. If you refer to 
the movies, or a dancing pavilion or the 
stereotyped attractions of the “amusement” 
parks, don’t go to Croton beach to find 
them. For there are none there. But if 
you just like to loaf around your own little 
tent and are satisfied for company with 
fifty or a hundred congenial souls on the 
same mission bent, Croton Beach is rich 
in opportunities. There is fishing, boating, 
canoeing, bathing and no end of clean 
wholesome fun, on. and in the water and on 
shore, all day and until a sensible hour in 
the evening. 

The little beach is most thickly populated 
of course during the week-ends, but any 
intervening holiday is taken advantage of 
by the “regulars.” The week-end begins in 
a modest way on Friday, when some of the 
luckier ones can get the extra day off, or 
some of their folks come up that far ahead 
to get the ground ready. The all-season 
camps are generally given a desultory over- 
hauling in anticipation of visitors or ad- 
ditions to the party—or perhaps the head 
of the family who is kept in town during 
the week. 


His change of environment from the one 
he has left behind is striking. As he ar- 
rives in camp perhaps twilight is kissing 
down the lids of day. Across the Hudson 
the sun has set amid a flush of crimson 
ahd gold. To dim the creeping shadows 
of. approaching night the moon’s pale disc 
emerges, sending a shimmering light across 
the water to barely silhouette the low 
yachts anchored in the offing; and perhaps 
a giant river boat looms from around the 
little peninsula, strung with twinkling 


three rods; five good pools within 
easy access of well equipped spa- 
cious camp beautifully situated on 
bend of river. Season commences 
about the middle of June and fish- 
ing is good until August 15th. 
Owners would like to rent or 
would consider an offer for the 
sale of the water. 

For further particulars apply to 


CAMERON MACLEOD 


Room 350 Tremont Bldg. : 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Will guarantee bear in Spring and Elk in season. 

Have finest trout fishing in the world. Have no 

other business but hunting and guiding and will 

furnish best of references from people from ail 
arts of the world who have been out with me. 
ou’d better come. 


Write me 
CHICK GRIMSLEY, Guide, Bynum, Mont. 


“THE AIRDALE.” 
An instructive and interesting book, 
the latest and best work on the sub- 
ject. $1.00 postpaid. Forest and 
Stream Book Dept., 9 East 4oth st., 
New York City. 


Manhattan Square Hotel 


50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York 


300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 


Opposite Museum of Natural History 


Surrounded by parks, half a block of entrance to 
Central Park. Convenient to everything. 
Room with use of bath $1.50 per day 

Parlor, bedroom and bath with shower 
for one or two persons $3.00 per day 
Parlor, two bedrooms and bath, 
shower, three or four persons 
$5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 cents 
H. FROHMANN, Pres. GEO. H. O'HARE, Mor. 
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lights and soft with streaming banners. 
Canoes are drawn high on the beach and 
outlined again in the mirror of the water’s 
surface. Bungalows and tents melt alike 
into the contour of the trees forming their 
background, and to the picture is lent the 
mystic witchery of an enchanted hour. 
Nature’s orchestra of crickets and katy- 
dids are heard in a quaint roundelay that 
never ceases. 


Strung along the beach are groups of 
campers, each jovial crowd with wit and 
jest bandying their neighbors, or silent or 
melodious to the trumming of banjo and 
mandolin. A huge campfire blazing on the 
beach is sending high into the air a mass 
of sparks, which tumble back in pyrotech- 
nic showers to whiten” and die upon the 
sandy beach. 


Some of these campfires are genuine 
works of caloric art. Hours may have 
been spent dragging dried chestnut logs 
from the woods to the beach, and arrang- 
ing them in a huge pyramid for the even- 
ing campfire. And where the ruddiest fire 
glows, there the largest crowd congregates. 


Independence Day is one of the biggest 
and most enjoyable at Croton Beach, but 
the season lasts well beyond it and Labor 
Day is usually a repetition of it for jollifi- 
cations. Aquatic stunts mark the two holi- 
days, and the largest crowds of the sum- 
mer are up the river to witness them. The 
Hudson River Racing Association holds its 
annual Labor Day Regatta off the beach. 
And Haverstraw Bay, whose wide expanse 
stretches opposite Croton Beach, presents 
a gala sight, with motor boats of every de- 
scription from water line to masthead pass- 
ing in and out all day long. 


The wonder of it all is that so few com- 
paratively of the millions who live within 
reach of these delights, have learned to 
enjoy them. For there are numerous other 
beaches, further up and down the Hudson 
from New York—and of course similar 
possibilities within reach of every other 
city that is located on a watercourse—that 
afford just as‘ ideal opportunities for a 
summer outing with minimum expense and 
maximum enjoyment. It is up to America 
to search out these lurking places of in- 
nocent fun and make good use of them 
this summer and those that are to come. 


The nation’s nerves are about to be tried 
sorely, and relief that modest and econom- 
ical relaxation for those who must carry 
through, can afford them, should be con- 
sidered no less a patriotic duty than any 
other measure for keeping the nation fit. 


0 ISI AND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


A modern hotel located in the heart 
of the 1,000 Islands 


18-hole go'f course, 20 clay tennis courts, 
canoeing, fishing for bass, muscalonge and 
pickerel, excellent motoring roads, polo 
tournaments and motor boat races in July 
and August. American and European plan. 


0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 
Booklets, and personal interview— 


Address W. H. WARBURTON 
Prince George Hotel, New York 


MC eNC MN MEL ELI MELD MEDC NEI AEIIMEID NEEDED 
_ 


Rates, 


Under the Manage- 
ment of 


LEON D. BROOKS 
Proprietor 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Rooms With or With- 
out Private Baths 


—_—— 


American Plan 


ee, 


Open wooed fire- 
place In the library, 
which Is furnished 
with large easy chairs 

| and every convenience 


Point Pleasant 
New Jersey 


Right in the heart of the famous Pine Belt of Jersey. 

Easy walking distance of the ocean, on the banks 

of the beautiful Manasquan River, one of the most 
picturesque spots on the Jersey Coast 


Let us send you one of our folders telling more about it 


GOLF on our own 
private 9-hole 
course. 

TENNIS: Three of 
'the finest tennis 
courts in New 


Jersey. 
CANOEING and 
SAILING on the 
beautiful Manas- 
quan Biver. 
BATHING: One of 
the best bathing 
beaches along the 
coast. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


FISHING 
CRABBING. 


MOTORING: The 
roads for miles in 
a we 

unsurpassed. 
from Asbury 


miles 
rage. 


BARNEGAT BAY, 
the mecea of fish- 


aliSttes the 


4 Counties. of Fish and Game 
Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
faecal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 


been aa and hunting in New- 
hing and hunting can 
lelasmetite. together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
J. W. N. Johnstone, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland 





For Salmon Lake and Brook Trout 
Fishing Spend Your Vacation At 


“THE TAVERN” 


in the beautiful village of New London, New 
Hampshire, thirty -miles northwest of Concord 
and seven miles west of Potter Place on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. The village oc- 
eupies the crest of a hill, 1531 feet above sea 
level, in the charming Sunapee Lake region, two 
miles from the Lakeside wharf. The excellence 
of the roads is in part due to the fact that the 
town is on the “Ideal Tour” to the White Moun- 
tains. Fish and game are found here, the salmon 
and trout of Sunapee and Pleasant Lake, making 
this the ow 4 paradise. Rates $4.00 a day up, 
$17.50 weekly up; boats or canoes 50 cents a day; 
guides $4.00 to $5. 00 a day. Write - illustrated 
booklet. The Tavern, New London, N. H. 


THE WONDERLAND OF THE WOODS. Come 
Cranberry Lake, right in the heart of the incomparable, 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. Here nature holds 
preme and contributes to the joys of real outdoor life. 

Cranberry Lake is the largest lake in the world-famous 
Adirondack Mountains, covering 164 miles of shore line, 
and is a fisherman’s paradise. Guides, $3.00; boats or 
canoes, $3.00 per week, or 25 cents per hour. 

The Sunset Inn furnish the best of home cooking and 
nature does the rest. 

Leave New York or Buffalo at night and take breakfast 
at the Sunset. Write now for 1917 reservations. Rates, 
= 00 daily, $12.00 weekly. BEEBE & ASHTON, Sunset 
Inn. Cranterry Lake. New York. 


THE ROYAL 


Grise Bros, Props. 
Honey Harbor, Georgian Bay 
CANADA 


The home of the Black Bass. Millions of finny 
tribe waiting to be caught. Get booklet describing 
‘ovality and all information of Royal Hotel, 


Honey Harbor, Ont. Grise Bros., Prop. 


ALTITUDE 
Eighteen Hundred Feet 


TOO HIGH FOR ANY ONE WITH 
PULMONARY TROUBLE. 
and 


Eagle Bay Hotel c.ttsces 


The largest and best hotel on the Adiromdack- 


Two Resorts That Have Stood the Test of Time 


THE COZY HARBOR HOUSE, West Soutien, © by =| 
and THE NEWAGEN HOUSE, Newagen, Maine 


afford vacationists (deal 
ing, fish- 
Write 


under the same management) 
surroundings for rest and pleasure; boating, ba 
ing; exceptionally good table; rates $2 a day Up. 
either hotel for booklet. 


Wiest Point Bouse *as"* 


Broad piazza, overlooking Saco Bay. Modern 
plumbing. Steam heat. 
Own garden and cows. Fireproof garage. 
Bathing, boating, deep-sea fishing. Good roads 


for automobiling. R. R, JORDAN, Prop. 


MERRICONEAG HOUSE, Casco Bay 
So. Harpswell, Maine. 
Open June 25 to Sept. 15th. 
Under New Management. 
Where your friends go. 
8. T. Bennett, Mer. 
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A Place for Solid Comfort and a Good Time 
The Best Features of a Camp, a Hotel and a Summer Resort. 

Excellent board, comfortable rooms with modern improve- 
ments. A central dining hall surrounded vy cottages, 
rooms and tents. 

Boating, bathing, fishing, excursions, tennis, wonaerful 
ocean views, picturesque scenery; thorough struction im 
Art, Music or French. Rest and recreation among culturea 
men and women. You can dress in your most comfortable 
clothes and hide yourself in a shack under our spruces. 

A. G. Randall, Director of the Commonwealth Colony, Mt. 
Fisgah, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 


4é THE SACHEM” —, 


Ogunquit is one of Maine’s most popular pemenseg Ming: 
braces a rare combination of mountain and seashore 
scenery. The Sachem, modern in every respect, including 
perfect sanitary equipment. Table bountifully supplied. 
Rates $2.50 to $4 per day, $10 to $18 by the week. Llus- 
trated booklet on request. 


FAMOUS SULLIVAN COUNTY 


Hillside River View. A summer resort located In the midst 
of Nature’s splendor. 

The Hillside River View, Roscoe, Sullivan Co., New 
York, acords its guests the best of surroundings with all 
modern accommodations; fishing, tennis, hikes, drives and 
auto rides; $2 to $3 per day, $13 to $18 by the week. Get 
our booklet now. 


sere lstenbpatteeonaricnasenissieinsihangtinceasediialicin dasa ataiiaiiacaantiitlaals 
MINIGRET HOUSE ycrigokins 
the Sound 

Conducted on the American plan under owner’s direct 
management; ideal as to accommodations, table and com- 
fort; overlooks the Atlantic Ocean and entire southern 
entrance to Long Island Sound. Write for rates and illus- 


trated booklet. 
cuseoges Se CONNECTICUT. 
rank W . Burden, Prop. 


FOLLOW THE BLAZED TRAIL 


To the Bald Mountain House, Croghan (Lewis Co.), N. Y. 
Trout fishing, hiking, virgin woods hunting and nature 

at its best combine to make this the one joy spot for 

rest and recreation. — for — on how and 

when to come. $2 per day, $12 weekly wu 

OSWEGATCHIE PARK CO., Grogan (Lewis Co.), N. Y. 


HOTEL AYERS Invites You to LAKE DUANE 
For your 1917 vacation. Come prepared to enjoy the best 
of everything the Adirondack region affords, fis 

hunting, boating, hiking, riding or one: a2 to $i 





SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


BALL’S CAMPS 


Where you will get the best salmon icing 
in the state. Private log-camps with bath an 
open fireplaces. 
Every comfort and good sport. 
Send for booklet. 
Frank H. Ball, Grand Lake-Stream, Me. 



































1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


A modern hotel located in the heart 
of the 1,000 Islands 


18-hole golf course, 20 clay tennis courts, 
canoeing, fishing for bass, muscalonge and 
pickerel, excellent motoring roads, lo 
tournaments and motor boat races in July 
and August. American and European plan. 
0. G, STAPLES, Proprietor. 
Rates, Booklets, and personal interview— 
Address W. H. WARBURTON 
Prince George Hotel, New York 











If you enjoy trout or togue 
fishing—deer, bear or part- 
ridge hunting and would like 
to satisfy your desires to live 
close to Nature for once—ar- 
ctange to spend one or more 
weeks at Libby’s Camps right 
in the Aroostook headwaters 
wilderness. Will T. Libby, 
Oxbow, Maine. 


THE LEE HOUS Prout’s Neck, Maine, 
Near Portland 
ACCOMMODATES 65. RATES $15 UP. 
Ideally situated between the broad Atlantic 
and Casco Bay; large rooms; modern improve- 
ments, electricity, hot and col running water, 
etc.; excellent food; boating, bathing, fishing, 
golfing, tennis, bowling, ae dancin, 
BOOKLETS. 


aa TRADE SOLICITED 
ARGARET M. LEE, Proprietor. 


CENTRAL HOUSE *°Nitine 


New addition, rooms en suite, with bath; bungalows 
a most home-like hote’ 

















CAN YOU BEAT IT! 


Salmon, bass, white perch, pickerel, lake trout and 
togue, all within reach of the Hotel Earley. 

Plan your vacation where land and water joys are 
plenty. This popular, modest priced retreat affords all 
the vac&tionist seeks. 

WwW. L. EARLEY, Willimantic, Maine. 


SUMMER TOURISTS OR VACATIONISTS 


Seeking absolute comfort within sight of Lake Burlington; 
Green and Adirondack Mountains should visit Burlin 
ee “The City Beautiful.’” Gorgeous sunsets, magnificent 
bathing, boating and every other form of attrac- 
tion at contributes to an ideal summer outing. Rates, 
$2.50 per day up. 
THE NEW SHERWOOD, 


Burlington, Vermont. 


COME TO THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 
FOR BIG GAME 


Come take a hunt in the wilds of the Rockies. The 101 
Ranch is in the heart of the big game country. Have 
plenty of good saddle horses, camps and every convenience 




















excellent nD Rag AA ee ee 
situated in a charming lake region. ‘Send for le 
to give the tourist hunter the time of his life. Have 
hunted in these grand old mountains 14 years. The record = a modern hotel in the midst of acres for 
Elk head was killed by me last fall, horns measuring a cote. AYERS, Ayers (Franklin Co.) N. Y 


THE LAND OF BALSAM AND PINE, Fulton, Lakes 


THE MOUs: BEAUTIFUL CHAIN OF LAKES IN 

AMERICA. The beauty and grandeur of this region, its 

accessiviliily ana health giving aumosphere, surpasses any- 

thing im the Adirondack Mountains. Write for booklet 
AQUAPINE HOTEL, 

Fourth Lake, Old Forge, N. Y. Kates, $% per day up 

py the week $15 up. 


COME TO THE LAND 


ut Honey and Sunshine. In the heart of the Catskil. 
Mountaius. Home comforts; extensive shady grounus; 


electric lights; table products from our own farm. Kates 
$2 per day and $9 up by the week. Write for descriptive 


tolder MOUNTAIN HOME, Windham, N. XY. 


WHITE MTS. (e372 an A 

s Few Boarders at 
White Horse Villa Farm, a clean, pleasant place 
for your vacation; milk, vegetables from the 


spread of 68 inches. COME and you will not go home 
with that hard luck story. Moose, Elk, Mountain Sheep, 
Bear and Deer in abundance. Trout fishing the very best. 


For further information write 
A. H. GRANDY, 
101 Raneh, Dubois, Wyo. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 
WHERE DREAMS COME TRUE 


In the realm of pine-spruce and balsam. 


Fish—Hunt or Canoe and live the real vaca- 
tion life on Eagle Lake, Maine’s coolest region. 
Enjoy the true camping life of our six day 
Ladies’ canoe and tenting trip on the Fish 
River circuit, or; make the famous Red River 
Canoe Trip which for late summer fishing can- 
not be excelled in New England. Rates $2.50 
day—$15.00 to $25.00 weekly. Special rates 


ENJOY AN IDEAL VACATION 


And satisfy your desires for boating, bathing, fishing and 
auto riding by spending one week or longer at 
THE WAQUOIT, 
F. D. 6. Belfast, Maine. 
Biectria light, baths, telephone, fresh eggs, and o' 
products. Write now for reservations. eee waauoir, 
Belfast, Maine. Route 6. Mention Forest and Stream. 


All the attractions of Mountains, Lakes and Seashore 
Are to be found at Mount Desert (Southwest Harbor). 
Maine. Try the real recreative life in the one spot where 
nature is at its best. Send for illustrated folder. 
THE STANLEY HOUSE, 
(Southwest Harber), P. 0. Manset, Maine. 


COME TO OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE MOOSILANKEE INN offers everything the nature 
loving vacationist desires. Big and little game for the 








farm; ee boating, sin rere , eg ? wilde Write for illustcated’ tela 
piano, ay a grounds. erms May une or ¢. ‘en. © for ustrate older. h : fishi bi rman 
$7; July & $8 to $10; Sept. & Oct. $7 wk. CAPT. GEORGE W. COOPER. alee. eo See ee ferme 

J. W. ARNOLD, Breezy Point, New Hampshire. 


Mrs. Perry Sa th, No. Conway, N. H. Eagle Lake, Maine. 


“CHUCK A BUG” for the LEAPING SALMONS 








RIVERSIDE HOTEL, _ MASS. ot MACKENZIE’S CAMPS And you'll realize the real joy of fishing. Spend a d 
“ nd you’ll re lay 
Attention for Automobilists. Thirty-six miles On the headwaters of the famous southwest or month at GRAND LAKE STREAM, Maine’s live 

fishing waters, which together its adjacent foam- 


flicked slides and ponds has yielded more land-locked 
salmon than any other stream on this continent. “Fly- 
ee bg iP is the law. Write now for booklet and 

enjoy the greatest fishing season ever. Terms, 
#3 Yn to 3 a day. Guides with canoe, $4 a day for two. 


BALL'S CAMPS, Grand Lake Stream, Maine. 


YWARREN’S IN - THE - ADIRONDACKS 
FORMERLY BAILY POND INN 

2,000 feet above sea level; the real spot for rest and rec- 
reative life; accommodates 50; open all the year; tennis 
and croquet; mountain driving or climbing; boats and 
boating free; situated on 500 acre homestead; two bung- 
alows. Terms. $10 to $15 weekly. Address 
A. E. WARREN, Loch Muller, N. Y. 


THE BLUE MOUNTAIN ‘HOUSE 


The best hunting and trout fishing in the * Adirondacks: 
2,200 feet above sea level. Too high for anyone with lung 
trouble; truly an ideal, healthful, restful spot; tennis and 
croquet; guides boats and canoes. 

Write for booklet. 
DARWIN 3. DAY, Proprietor, 
Gile (Franklin County), N. Y. 


BREEZY POINT WARREN, N. H. 
Twenty miles above the gateway of the White Mountains: 
unsurpassable for scenic splendor; 500 acres. including 
ercauet gounds. tennis courts, golf links and extensive 
shady walks; $3 to $5 per day. Reasonable by the week 
or season. Write for booklet. 


Miramichi river. Hundred mile canoe trip, 
with no carrys. 

Moose, caribou, deer, bear and partridge 
hunting; Atlantic salmon, sea and brook trout 
fishing. 

Murdock Mackenzie, registered guide. 

MACKENZIE’ . CAMP3 
Biggar Ridge, N. CANADA 
Telegraph address: East Floreacoctite N. B. 


Special 
from Boston by rail or State roads. Boating, fishing, 
bathing, hunting, ge Ay Finest beach in New England; 
all = cream, and poultry from our own 
farm. W. H * MAHOWEY. | Prop. Tel. Marshfield 3052. 


Oo’ H' AR A’*s LEXINGTON (Green Co.) 


The place to rest the place to fish, the place to hunt: 
plenty of little or big game; an ideal ony for rest or 
recreation. Terms: $2.50 to $4 per day, 9 to $15 weekly. 
Write EDGA O’HARA, SR., for booklet. 


KING AND BARTLETT LAKES 


Maine’s ideal fisming, hunting and vacation resort; ano 
angler’s paradise; pure spring water; plenty of big fisn; 
home of game. en $3 a day. Special by the week. 


Write tor pookle 
KING AND BARTLETT CAMPs, Spencer, Maine. 


BEARYJMOUNTAIN CAMP 


CRANBERRY LAKE, NEW YORK 
If we knew of a better place for vacation joy we would 
have located there. Come to Cranberry Lake this sesaon 
and you'll return in 1918. ‘Terms moderate. 


Sore Lake (Somerset Co.), Me. Location ideal; thirteen 

cabins; plenty of of salmon; lake and brook 
on small and big game in abundance. Dining cabin 
with high class table. Rates for board and cabin. $3 per 
day. Parties stopping two weeks or longer, $17.50 weekly 
each. Illustrated booklet on request. 











VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


WHERE TO GO—To Van’s Kamp in the 
Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later fer a horse- 
back trip through Yellowstone National Park and 
Jackson Hole Country, a summer’s vacation for 
sight seeing and fishing, and in the fall a hunt 
for big game in the country just thrown open. 
Write for particulars, references, Dr. W. A. 
ham, Powell, Wyo., and Mr. S. C. Paka Sho- 
shone National Bank, Cody, Wyo. Address Mrs. 

P. Thurmond, Cody, Wyo. 


ROUND MOUNTAIN LAKE CAMPS 


In the North Woods of Maine. This real mountain re- 
treat offers rest and recreation. Twenty-two log camps; 


open fireplaces; fully furnished; meals in 
dinine room; fishine and Fall hunting; $3 per day, $15 


up by the week. Address . 
DION 0. BLACKWELL (Prop.) Round Mountain, Me. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Fine 
and rare flintlocks, matchlocks, 





wheelocks, crossbows for sale. 
No duty. Freight paid. Photos. 
No eutaten. State requirements. 
Allen, e Facade, Charing 


Cross, London. 


WHEN YOU WANT to know something about 
your guns, ammunition, sights, etc., or want spe- 
cial information on matters of firearms or shoot- 
ing, you will save time and expense by writing 
to me. Tell me of what you want to know, en- 
close check, currency or postage at rate of 15c 
per question, and I will give you reliable informa- 
tion covering YOUR case. T. 4. Pierce, Firearms 
and A unition Expert, P. 0. Box 964, Glad- 
stone, Michigan. (T. F.) 


FOR SALE—30 Luger Automatic Pistol, shot 40 
times, extra magazine, $23.50, fitted with Sheard 
Gold bead and target notch, $25.50; Colt New 
Service, 88 W. C. F. Fine Order, $9.00; Colt 
Single Action Army 45, 7% barrel, $8.00, several 
others at sacrifice. Collection of trophies and an- 
tique arms, bayonet collection, valuable Ammuni- 
tion Collection, of all different cartridges, time 
limited for selling so first letter with money gets 
the goods. T. T. Pierce, Firearms & Ammunition 
Expert, Gladstone, Michigan. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—CE grade Fox 12 ga., 
VH grade Parker 28 ga., 32-20 Winchester with 
B3 Scope, 32-40 Marlin. Carl Hasting, Peters- 
burg, Tenn. 


STILL FIGHTING to give our Customers Big 
Bargains. REMINGTON Auto-Loading Hammer- 
less Shot Gun, Take Down, 12 Gauge, 5 Shot, 28” 
Barrel, Modified Choke. List for $35.00. Abso- 
lutely in Perfect Condition. Our Price $22.00. 
WILL ALLOW INSPECTION. David Stern Com- 
pany, 1047 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW 25 COLTS automatic, $9. High grade 
ten-gauge double muzzle loader, fine condition, $8. 
D. Davis, Lackawaxen, Pa. 


FIREARMS AND ANTIQUES.—Buy, sell, ex- 
change old-time and modern Firearms. Antiques 
wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 son 
Avenue, New York. 


12 GUA. SINGLE TRIGGER LEFEVER 
Straight grip gold and line engraved. One of 
the best guns Lefever ever made. Cost $250. 
Sell $100. Savage automatic 82 cal. pistol never 
used 50 cts. All $15.00 Smith 12 gua. Never 
used $40.00. Fishing rods, tents. Anything in 
sporting goods line. Bob White, 307 est 
137th Street, N. Y. City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NERVOUSNESS quickly cured by Richards 
Double Strength Restorer. One package sent 
sealed free. Address Richards Remedy Co., Law- 
ernce, Mass. 


THE WAY to build your Stamp Collection. 
Send 50 cents for one of my approval Books. 
Select the stamps you want to the vatue af Fitty 
Cents, and return me the Book. F, J. pe, 
Charlotte, Vermont. 


MOTORCYCLE Bargains, Second-hand and Re- 
built Motorcycles. Henderson, Harleys, Indian, 
Excelsiors, Emblems, Thorns, all in A-1 shape 
tuned up, ready to ride, $35 to $100. Motorcycle 
tires $8. Automobile tires $3. Best Motorcycle 
belts $5. Second-hand bicycles $5. Tandems $20. 
Old Motorcycles taken in trade, highest prices 
allowed for them. Swap in yours. Deninger, 
The Price Cutter, Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


36-FT. BOAT, hunter cabin forward, glass 
cabin aft; Palmer motor, Al shape; 3 to 
quick buyer. Burford, 44 West St., N. ¥. 


15,000 ACRES rich corn land in Southeast Mis- 
sour drainage district. Very easy terms. Rich- 
ard Boyden, Neelyville, Missouri. 


FOR SALE.—At Train Island, located in Lake 
Superior between Marquette and Munising, and 
only one mile from mainland. This island con- 
tains over 106 acres and is an ideal site for a 
Summer resort fishing club or fox ranch. This 
island is timbered and a bargain at my_ price, 
$4,000, one-half cash, balance on terms. . WwW. 
Smith, Au-Train, Mich. 1t 











CALIFORNIA, little farms near Los Angeles 
for sale, oe poe. Write E. BR. Waite, 
Shawnee, 0 oma. 


ORANGE, grapefruit and avocado groves, vege- 
tables, rich lands, lots, bungalows; big profits; 
fine winter climate. Buy a farm, grove, lot or 
home; also fishermen’s and hunters’ paradise. 
C, C. Ausherman & Co., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 





BARGAIN.—Forty acres: eighteen acres cleared 
and fenced, 5 acres planted and fenced hog-tight. 
New four-room bungalow, chicken-house and well; 
one cow, two pigs, 80 chickens, $1,700.00. $800.00 
cash, balance long term. Good land. Three crops 
per year. Box , Leesburg, Florida. 


FARMING pays here—three crops a year. Prod- 
duce food—be comfortable, independent. County 
Land Exchange, Leesburg, Florida. 


BELGIAN HARES—Best on the market. Well 
bred. Prices reasonable. Write Ralph Pilking- 
ton, 617 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Grand View Hotel, Eustis, Florida, doing profit- 
able year-round business; successful tourist sea- 
son just ended; Me ae centrally located, has 
spacious verandas, 87 sleeping rooms; 42 with 
connecting bath, 48 newly furnished. Eustis, 
largest town in Lake county, is tourist and com- 
mercial center; fishing, golf, motoring, tennis; 
many miles hard surface 3. good train service. 
For particulars address F. Mayer, owner, 
Eustis, Florida. 


TAXIDERMY 


TWO SPLENDID MOOSEHEADS—magnificent 
specimens, 40 to 50-inch spread; good color; will 
sell both for $150.00; prospective purchaser can 
deposit purchase price with Forest & Stream, 
and heads will be sent on approval—money to 
be returned if heads are not satisfactory. E. W. 
Loveojy, Lowell, Mass, 


TAXIDERMIST WORK to order; birds, ani- 
mals, fish, gameheads, rugwork. Price list and 
shipping tags on request. M, J, Hofmann, 1818 
Bleecker St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 





BOOKS WANTED 


FOREST & STREAM Back Numbers Wanted: 
Volume 81. No. 1 July 5th, 1918. 

Volume 82. No. 15 April 11th, 1914. 

Volume 83. No. 21 Nov. 2lst, 1914. 

Volume 83. No. 26 Dec. 26th, 1914. 

Address stating condition and price, R. W. Tower, 
Curator of Books and Publications, American 
Museum of Natural History, 72d St. and Central 
Park West, N. Y. City. , 


ADVERTISER WISHES TO PURCHASE 
copy of the following books: Canoe and Camp 
Cookery, by “Seneca”; Canoe Handling, by Vaux; 
Canoe and Boat Building, by Stephens; Fly 
Tying, by J. Harrington Keene. Give price and 
condition of books. Buyer Box 16, FOREST & 
STREAM, 9 East 40th Street, New York City. 





Every month thousands of Sportsmen, some of them in the towns, some on the farms and others 
at the end of “blazed trails” read FOREST AND STREAM. They are men after your own heart, 
they like the things you like, and most of them are ready to buy, or sell or trade, guns, rifles, rods, 
reels, telgscopes, cameras and other things that Sportsmen use. 

The “MARKET PLACE” of FOREST AND STREAM is of real service to its readers. The 
items, of things to sell or trade, are just as interesting as news notes and are read as carefully. 

A nominal charge of four (4) cents a word will carry your message to our army of readers. 

Look over your outfit, if you have anything to sell or trade, or if there is something you want, 
don’t forget that FOREST AND STREAM will help you. 













and advice.  , buy better — than 
ou can anything in sporting 

saa for service. Bob White, 307 West 137th 
St., N. ¥. City, N. ¥. 


INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 1-18 


GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. Free trial. 
Write Miss Bertha Mardisse, Route 5, Rose- 
dale, Kansas. 12-17 


RAISE PHEASANTS FOR US—We pay you 
big prices and furnish breeding stock cheap. More 
profitable than poultry. Fags sell for twenty to 
fifty dollars a hundred. ontract, complete in- 
formation and price lists 10 cents. Animals and 
birds of all kinds for sale. Horne’s Zoological 
Arena Co., Desk 8, Kansas City, Mo, (5-18) 


ECZEM A Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, 

old sores, catarrh, dandruff, 
sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
piles; cured or no charge. Write for particulars 
and free samples. Eczema Remedy Company, 
Hot Springs, Ark. * (8-18) 














WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS—No limit; 
$12.00 hundred, $1.50 dozen. English Caller eggs, 
$3.00 dozen. Mail draft. F. Breman Co., Den- 
ville, Ill. 9-17 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


WANTED—Large Mouth Bass of any size and 
crappies for stocking a pond. E, 8, Atwater, 
P. O. Box 306, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 


TROUT, native, German brown and rainbow, 
all sizes for stocking. Write for prices. Willowe- 
moc Creek Hatchery, De Bruce, Sullivan Co., 
N. Y., BR. E. Hayford, Supt. (12-17) 


FISH FOR STOCKING. Brook Trout for 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. (9-17) 


WANTED—Small mouthed Black Bass of any 
size for planting in private pond. Address 
George Clark, Mumford, N, Y. (9-17) 


SHOPPING SERVICE 


BOOKS, GUNS, DOGS, CLOTHING, FISHING 
tackle, boats, tennis, golf. Don’t buy until you 
write me. Moose hunting, —- bear, quail, 
grouse. I know good places. ion’t go until 
you write me. Bob te, 307 West 137th 
8t., N. Y. City, N. Y. 








KENNEL MART 





POINTER PUPPIES—Bred from natural bird 
dogs, greatest registered field-trial and shooting 
blood. Nobody evér raised smoother, better, bred, 
marked and cared for puppies. Four months 
old. Photos, pedigrees. Must sell. Your price 
is mine. Stanley Murray, Roekport, Ind. 


REGISTERED POINTERS, SETTERS AND 
HOUNDS—tTrained dogs and puppies. Will ex- 
change for anything or cheaper for cash. State 
wants. Guilford Kennel, Colfax, N. C. 8-17 





FOR SALE—Foxhounds trained and untrained. 
All trained dogs on thirty days’ trial. L. E. 
Essex, Edinburg, Ind. (12-17) 


COONHOUNDS, big game hounds, rabbit hounds, 
Airedales, Fox Terriers, Bird Dogs. Catalog 4c. 
Sam Stephenson, Covington, Tenn. 


_REGISTERED WALKER FOXHOUNDS, pup- 
pies sired by full brother champion Ed. $10.00 
each. Bred female ferrets. Book for stamps. 

t ne’s Whiethall, Wis. (Aug. 17) 





Additional KENNEL Ads. on page 383. 
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SOMETHING MORE ON FISHING 
IN THE BIG HORN COUNTRY 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Being interested in your magazine and 
the big outdoors, and seeing a letter re- 
questing some information in regard to the 
Big Horn country, I am contributing my 
“bit.” 

In regard to Mr. Birch’s inquiry as to 
the ice being out of the lakes, it is out now 
[May 31] but the snow isn’t out of the 
hills so that fishing in the lakes is advisable 
sport before July 1. Though in the foot- 
hills I have already this month taken some 
beauties weighing up to five pounds. As 
a lure I used a small Bull Dog spinner, 
using a six-ounce split-bamboo rod with 
a medium size mottled silk line—of not 
less than fifty yards as the water is very 
swift out here and plenty of line must be 
in reserve. 

Flies best suited to this country are 
Royal and California Coachman, Black 
Gnat; any hackle, Black, Gray or Brown; 
Professor, Queen of the Water, and-Silver 
Doctor. Of course there are others also. 
Good three and six-foot leaders ‘of any 
standard make are needed. We use both 
the dry and wet flies and both are very sat- 
isfactory. 

Don’t worry about the clothing. With 
a good tent and blankets, and plenty of 
good footwear for changing, you are o. k. 
The flies won’t bother’you to speak of. 

I do lots of fishing in this section of the 
country, which is my home. I trust some- 
one may read this and be interested. I can 
catch my limit of trout, from now ’til Oc- 
tober 15, each day. C. E. Stites. 

Powell, Wyo. 

[Mr. Powell has kindly offered to fur- 
nish further and detailed information about 
the Big Horn country to readers especially 
interested, if they will write to him at his 
address, given above.] 


‘“‘WAR BUNNIES” ARE ALMOST 
AN EPIDEMIC IN MISSOURI 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have read with interest the article by 
John O’Sullivan in the April number of 
Forest and Stream concerning the horned 
rabbit or “war bunny” trapped in Ne- 
braska. I wish to advise the owner of this 
specimen that by coming down to the vi- 
cinity of Emporia, Kansas, I believe he 
can secure a variety of similar specimens, 
and at an outlay much below one thousand 
dollars. 

The first one I ever saw, I killed about 
twenty years ago. The head was literally 


covered with horns, to such an extent that 
one eye was almost closed. 
many of them since. 
However these growths do not always 
take the form of horns, but appear much 


I have killed 
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like warts sometimes seen on cattle and 
always appear’ on the ‘head or belly or 
between the hind legs—never on the back. 
I have skinned many rabbits affected with 
these growths, which are of a scaly nature, 
but contrary to Mr. O’Sullivan’s experience 
have never found any sign of their being 
attached to the flesh or, bone, as they came 
off readily with the skin. 

The affection has become so general in 
this vicinity as to cause people to discard 
rabbit as an article of food almost entirely. 
It may not affect the flesh but the idea of 
eating them is distasteful. The cause of 
these growths has been a matter of con- 
jecture for a long time, and I would like 
to see a scientific explanation of them. 

L. W. Anprew. 

922 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

[An interesting explanation of the occur- 
rence of the “horns,” by a San Antonio 
physician, was published in Forest and 
Stream for June, page 261.] 


THE WAR BUNNIES UNKNOWN 

IN HOLT COUNTY, NEBRASKA 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read the article about the “war bunny” 
in the April Forest and Stream, by John 
O’Sullivan, of O’Neill, Neb. I have never 
heard of or seen a specimen like this, 
though I have done lots of hunting on the 
Red Bird, Black Bird, Dry Creek and Elk- 
horn rivers, out in Holt County, Neb.—in 
1904, 1905, 1906—and have shot lots of 
rabbits. 

I found many of them with a wart from 
a half to two inches long. Mostly these 
would be found extending out from be- 
hind their ears or around their noses.—But 
yeu could pull them off like you would a 
scab. 

I could never find out nor have I seen 

anyone who could explain what caused 

these warts. And out there in Holt 

county is the only place where I ever 

found them. E. E. LAwrENce. 
GOOD SPORT IN MAINE 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

On May 2ist Charles and Thomas Phair, 
of Presque Isle, Maine, caught in the 
Thoroughfare salmon pool, near Titus 
Home Camps, fifteen land-locked salmon— 
the largest weighing six pounds. On May 
24th, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Tarbell, of 
Smyrna, Me., on a fishing trip at Titus 
Home Camps, caught eleven good salmon. 

Eagle Lake, Me. G. W. Cooper. 


FRONT—PAGE DR. JAMISON! 
Will Dr. Jamison, of Philadelphia, a 
Forest and Stream reader, kindly send 
his name to the Editorial Desk, office of 
Forest and Stream, 9 East. 40th street 
New York City? Another reader wants 
to get in touch with him. 
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‘THE PASSING OF THE 
FLORIDA CATCH DOG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 359) 


the pine timber. They preferred him to 
portraiture, and without an apology they 
lit out after him with those great soft- 
footed bounds that always stir in your 
heart the hunting blood. 

Most biologists will say that the persis- 
tent prepotent hound qualities I speak of 
were probably not produced originally by 
use of the animal or at any rate cannot 
now be produced by use or by anything 
men can contrive. Acquired qualities, they 
say, cannot be ‘inherited. The high quali- 
ties admired or desired exist in the germ 
plasm and are carried on only by heredity, 
becoming latent now and then and then 
again appearing; all that so-called breed- 
ing does is to pick out these appearing in- 
stances—the individuals with these quali- 
ties—and for the sake of profit or to de- 
lude your rivals you can frame a theory or 
pedigree as to how they came about. 

Certain it is that the mating of two ani- 
mals of high quality does not necessarily 
produce high quality offspring; and when 
it does the type cannot always be contin- 
ued. It is sometimes continued by in- 
breeding; mating brothers and sisters or 
grandfather and granddaughter. This suc- 
ceeds for a time until suddenly degeneracy 
is reached (in-and-in breeding, it is then 
called) and the offspring—in the case of 
dogs—is born stone deaf or with weak 
spine or incurable ricketts, or with mere 
good-for-nothingness. 

Of course very high quality in a family 
or strain is necessarily likely to fail after a 
time, simply because it is abnormally high 
—higher than the general type of the race. 
The law of diminishing returns comes in 
here as elsewhere in Nature. Or, as it is 
sometimes put, there is a provision of Na- 
ture which prevents trees from growing 
up into the sky. 

There was probably a good chance in the 
development of the Florida catch dogs in 
the last fifty years, for the biologists to 
gather some facts about heredity and ac- 
quired qualities. They missed another 
good chance in the development of the 
Chesapeake Bay dog. I am not altogether 
inclined to accept unqualifiedly the usual 
theory that acquired qualities cannot be in- 
herited. I am inclined to believe that some- 
times they are inherited. But I must con- 
fess that the development of the Florida 
dog, so far as I have learned about it, looks 
as if it had thus far been merely a selec- 
tion of individuals with the qualities de- 
sired, and not a development by use. 

Among the dogs they had on hand it 
was discovered that a few—very few— 
would of their own accord, when encour- 
aged but with very little of what is called 
training, seize and hold a bull by the nose, 
and soon learn to keep cattle in line or 
drive them by this sort of attack or the 
threat of it. The dogs tha® would do this 
all had a general resemblance to one an- 
other, strongly resembled one another in 
color, and were more apt to be found in 
a cross of cur with hound. How far mat- 
ing good dogs of this sort perpetuated the 
desired qualities and whether the qualities 
increased with use and were carried in 
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points that should have been investigated. 
Such an investigation, to amount to any- 
thing, would have to cover’ an immense 
number of instances. 


OOKED at in a general way, apart 

from the high science of the biolo- 

gists, it would seem as if the efforts 
of the Florida cattlemen in feeling their 
way to the sort of dog they wanted, awak- 
ened certain old qualities of the mighty 
past, associated with a certain color. The 
question also arises, whether the dogs they 
called curs were not largely of hound 
blood. In a wilderness country, where 
hounds had been used for a hundred years 
or more, so-called cur§ one would suppose 
would naturally be strongly infused with 
hound. I am inclined to. think that many 
of the cattle dogs have more hound blood 
in them than their owners suppose. Not a 
few of them will slow-trail a deer, and 
show other evidences of strong scenting 
and hunting power. Some of them how- 
ever cannot hunt, and their owners have 
to keep a hound for hunting. 


I tried last winter to get snap shot pho- 
tographs of catch dogs and walked or rode 
a horse many miles in these efforts, quail 
hunting on the way with Saxon to keep 
the house boat supplied with game. I met 
with many disappointments. Some fine 
dogs that I had known were dead. and 
some photographs turned out badly; be- 
cause I could not get the films developed 
soon enough. The excellent stock of dogs 
that had belonged to Elijah Godwin in his 
lifetime I found was no more. The old 
bitch that had produced such good puppies 
had been killed by a rattler—and one of 
her recent offspring that had been kept 
was killed last summer by a stroke of light- 
ning—which at the same time killed two 
men and their horses. Men, dogs and 
horses were found lying dead together be- 
neath a tree; one of the men was Mr. 
Godwin’s grandson. 

In one of these excursions I came across 
a curious piece of backwoods surgery. It 
is a digression from the dogs, but shows 
the environment in which they live. The 
man I visited had the day before trod on 
a rusty nail, which went through his foot. 
In the city he would have been hurried to 
the hospital iri great alarm. But many 
miles from doctgrs and accustomed to rely 
on himself, he made light of it. He ham- 
mered out a lead bullet thin, made a small 
hole in the center of it and bandaged this 
on the bottom of the foot, with the hole 
opposite the orifice of the wound. The 
top of the foot he kept bathed in turpen- 
tine. The lead, he said, was a great thing 
to draw the rust poison from the wound; 
and he was hobbling about the place at- 
tending to odd jobs and regretting that he 
could not ride out in the pine woods with 


me. If the proof of good surgery is the 
result, his method has passed muster; for 
his foot healed without difficulty. The 


pine woods air was the real surgeon, I 
judge. 

The picture of Ben represents a very 
promising young catch dog, only a year 
old. He has already held several cattle. 
He has some white coloring across his 
shoulders, which I do not like; but some 
of them have it. 

I saw a catch dog called Jake who is 


their increased form by heredity, are the |. 


H. F. FELLOWS - - - ° 
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BREED SOME LIKE THESE 
Help me fill the demand for puppies by 


FRANK’S DEN NO. 34008 


Winner in field trials and bench four out of five 
down against the world’s best 


Winner—2nd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1916 
Winner—2nd, All American eu eien Trials, 1916 
Winner—3rd, ft W. <All Age Quail Trials, 1917 


THE SHOOTING DOG WINNER 
Fishel’s Frank-Becky Cott. 
Write for interesting booklet FREE 


Stud Fee $25.00 
‘ Springfield, Mo. 





THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pionters Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of the 
best bitches living. Broken dogs and brood 
bitches. Write me if you want a shooting dog. 
List free. U, R. Fishel” Box 128, Hope, Indiana. 


Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsfield, Pa. 


(The Kennel that is 
putting “the blazing 
soul of Roderigo 
back into the Setter) 
offers the followi 
sons of Mohawk I 
in the stud: Ch. Bab- 
blebrook Joe, fee $50; 
Babblebrook Bob, fee 
$40; Babblebrook 
ee — Ruster, fee $25; Mo- 
hawk Rodfield, fee $20. Ship bitches to Pitts- 
field, Pa. 
BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 
220 Third Avenue - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL, 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 











WIREHAIRED POINTING GRIFFON PUPS. 
From best field trial and bench winning blood 
in America. Price $50 to $100. L. Predmore, 

D. 1, Perth Amboy, N. J. 





FOR SALE—Coon, fox, wolfhounds, pointers, 
trained dogs. Guaranteed. Enclose stamps for 
reply. Norman Crawford, Downing, Mo. 





FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, all ages. Prices 
reasonable. Trained where game is abundant. Sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. The Homestead 
Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. (12-17) 









If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, 
if his coat is harsh and staring, his 
eyes matterated, bowels disturbed, 
urine high colored and frequently 
passed—if you feel badly every time 
you look at him—eating grass won’t 
help him. 

DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will, They are a time-tried for- 
mula, that will pretty nearly make 
a dead dog eat. As a tonic for 
dogs that are all out of sorts and 
those that are recovering’ from 
distemper or are affected with 
mange, eczema, or some debilitat- 
ing disease, there is nothing to 
equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do 
not know how to treat him, write 
to us and you will be given an ex- 
pert’s opinion without charge. 
Pedigree blanks are free for post- 
age—4 cents a dozen. Dent’s 
Doggy Hints, a 32-page booklet, 
will be mailed for a_ two-cent 
stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treat- 
ment, care and training of dogs, 
160 pages fully illustrated, will be 
mailed for 10 cents. 

THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 























ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, by Quaker Ridge 
Sam. Also a female in whelp by Rockcliffe Uncle 
Sam. Yorkville Kennels, 174 East 82d St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE, Lady Glad Stone, a beautiful Eng- 
lish setter bitch Seshen, registered No. 85816 
Sire. Paliachos Pal, 81792, Dam White Stone 
Queen B, 80676. Price $25.00. Apply Jack W. 
Harris, Box 18, Arner, Ontario. 


COONHOUNDS, foxhounds and rabbit hounds. 
Trial allowed on trained dogs; list free. Mt. 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 


COUNT GLADSTONE GLAD—Noted Bench and 
Field Trial Winner and producer. Last son of 
Ladys Count Gladstone available. Will only 
allow few more bitches before taking out of 
public stud. R. L. Keesler, Harrisville, Pa. 


BEAGLE AND RABBITHOUND PUPPIES, 
$3.50 up. Broken stock cheap. Trial. George 
Walter, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Female Beagle Hound. 6 mos. old. 
Guaranteed Pedigree. $12.00. De Kyte, Mont- 
gomery, New York. 


FOR SALE—Setter of Painter Puppies, com- 
bining the blood of Rip Rap Jingo and Hessen. 
i Gyp Hessen, elegible to registry. Photos. 

. 0. Gilbert, Wilton, Conn. 


ene SALE—Airedale puppies, rugged Northern 


grown youngsters; ‘splendidly , bred; desirable 
type and character. Prices $12 to ‘$20. Rev. 
Wm, J. Macaulay, Trempelaeu, Wis. 


HOUNDS—Fox, Wolf, Coon, Rabbit hound, ped- 
igreed and elegible to registry; broke dogs — 
on 10 days’ trial with money back na 2 
fine lot of puppies now renee or shipment. 
Otis Slater é Sons, Oconee, 

or no charge. Write for par-- 


MANGE ticulars describing the trouble. 


Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, -_ 
‘ t 


Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured 


PEKINGESE FOR SALE and at stud for $10. 
The famous Red To-To and We Sun, shortest 
face Biscuit in America. Yorkville Kennels, 
174 E, 82d St., New York. 


HOUNDS—AlIl kinds, big catalogue ten cents. 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. (9-17) 
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NO FANCY-NAMED FOOD is of our manufacture un- 
less coupled with our name and trade mark X. 


Write for samples and send stamp for catalogue which 
contains much valuable information regarding care, 


rearing, etc. 


SPRATT'S PATENT LIMITED 


San Francisco; St. Louis; 


Say 
SPRATT’S 


In asking you definitely to say 
“Spratt’s” when buying DOG, 
POULTRY, or CAGE BIRD 
FOODS, we are asking you to accept 
our guarantee of the dependability, 
purity, and excellence of all our pro- 
ductions. 





NEWARK, N. J. 


Cleveland; Montreal. 


Factory also in London, England. 





Gregmore Farm Kennels 


WE WOULD LIKE TO TRY OUT 
YOUR FIELD TRIAL PROSPECTS 
or thoroughly train your shooting dogs. 
We have the birds to work on and the 
country to train over. Send us your 
dogs and we will convince you that you 
and your. dog have received honest 
treatment. KNEEDLER & UTER- 
MANN, Hutton Valley, Mo. 





Use Perfection Dog Food 
At Our Expense 


Send $4.00 for 100 pounds, use 25 per cent and 
if not the best you ever used, send it back; your 
money will be refunded and we will pay the re. 
turn freight. Cooked, ready to feed; a perfectly 
balanced ration—feeding instructions sent with 
each shipment. Order to-day 
PERFECTION DOG FOOD CO., Dept. K 

165 Gladstone Ave. , Detroit, Mich., Factory, Battle Creek 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 


WANTED—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 
to know that they can see the big All America 
Trials in the movies. Why not have field 


trial night at your local movie theater? 


Birds in the air, famous dogs pointing and 
ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
famous handlers and their dogs just as they 
appeared at the All America Trials. For full 
information write WM. CORCORAN, care 
220 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
‘Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 





Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 











Hounds, Hounds, Hounds 


Why not a well bred and broke coon, fox or 
rabbit hound broke to gun and field. Fox 
coon and rabbit hound pups, from the best of 
blood and broke stock, $5.00 each. Buy your 
dog now and know him when the season 
opens. Stamp for reply and photos. H. C. 
Lytle, Fredericksburg, O 





*Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, 10c. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author / 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Remedies | 118 West 31st Street, New York 
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a result of crossing bulldog on hound. 

This sort of dog is liked by some of 
the cattlemen, and Jake is said to be a 
good one of his kind. His grandfather 
was a white bulldog; possibly a bull ter- 
rier, but it makes no difference. Jake him- 
self is black-and-tan and when you first 
look at him the hound appearance predom- 
inates. It shows again the prepotence of 
the black-and-tan hound, that it should so 
completely ignore the white bulldog grand- 
father. On closer inspection Jake’s stolid, 
rather sullen, disposition shows the effect 
of the grandfather; and his ears and gen- 
eral formation are somewhat off the hound 
type. He has no hunting instinct; grand- 
daddy killed that. He may be a good cat- 
tle holder; but I do not like him—no bull- 
dog cross for me. 


I secured a fairly good picture of a dog 
called Buck, as he stood out on the prairie 
one day. He is owned by J. B. Hicks, 
near Fort Kissimmee—and it would be 
hard to find a finer specimen of the real 
breed: no bulldog or rotténness of any 
kind in him. Though Mr. Hicks says he 
is nearly all cur, as they call it, he evi- 
dently has a good deal of hound in him. 
He will slow-trail a deer, and hunt a coon 
or anything else. He has a heavy scar on 
his flank where a bad bull he tackled man- 
aged to reach him with his horn, and al- 
most let out his intestines, throwing Buck 
over his other horn. Buck in that position 
retained the nose grip for a moment or 
two, but was soon shaken loose. Then, in 
spite of his wound, he rushed in again and 
secured a grip which brought the bull to 
most peaceful terms. 


Buck is of a beautiful light tan color, 
glossy, with health and vigor, and with 
the usual black markings ’round eyes and 
jaws. He is the quietest gentlest citizen 
you ever saw, and on the slightest approach 
from a human being will smile all over his 
face. His intelligence is most varied and 
remarkable. From one member of the fam- 
ily it is said he will obey whispered com- 
mands; and his fearlessness is perfect. 
They are a little worried about him at 
times, because his sense of guardianship 
of property and the family is so intense 
that a very slight indication would lead 
him to rush at a human being as he would 
at a bull. He does not bark at strangers 
coming to the house, but watches them in- 
tently. . 

He is a delightful companion; and if you 
were camping out alone and had Buck— 
well, you would not be alone. You could 
roll yourself in your blanket at night as- 
sured that you had a sentinel whose nose 
and ears never slept, and whose fury of 
defence could be ended only with his life. 


MAKING A MEAT DOG 


UCH has been written about training 

and developing the high class field 
trial dog, the specialist that is useless to 
the mixed bag sportsman. In the Sep- 
tember issue of Forest and Stream will be 
published the first of a series of articles on 
training the plain ordinary every day 
“meat dog,” whether pointer, setter or 
griffon—the dog which will hunt all day 
and every day, and be as useful in the 
thickets after woodcock as he is in the 
woodlands after grouse. 


























